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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effect  of  service-delivery  models 
and  cultural  paradigms  on  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  degree  of  collaboration  with 
community  agency  personnel  in  Florida's  full-service  elementary  schools.  Service- 
delivery  models  were  identified  by  the  location  of  health,  mental  health,  and  social 
services.  The  school's  cultural  paradigm  was  defined  by  Constantine's  (1991)  typology. 

Teachers  (n  =  26 1 )  representing  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  were  randomly 
sampled  from  a  population  of  51  full-service  elementary  schools  in  Florida.  The  findings 
revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  participants'  perceptions  of 
collaboration  by  both  the  type  of  service-delivery  model  and  the  cultural  paradigm. 
Teachers  within  the  school-based  delivery  sites  reported  a  higher  degree  of  collaboration 


between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  than  did  teachers  at  the  school-linked 
sites.  Teachers  in  open  cultures  reported  a  higher  degree  of  collaboration  between 
teachers  and  community  agency  workers  than  did  teachers  in  closed  cultures.  There  was 
no  relationship  among  service-delivery  models,  cultural  paradigms,  and  degree  of 
collaboration.  However,  participants  reported  an  even  higher  degree  of  collaboration  in 
the  schools  where  the  organization  was  characterized  as  open  and  the  services  were  co- 
located  on-site.  The  lowest  degree  of  collaboration  was  reported  by  participants  where 
schools  were  characterized  as  having  a  closed  organizational  structure  and  where  services 
were  located  away  from  the  school  campus. 

The  results  of  the  study  highlight  the  importance  of  locating  and  providing 
funding  for  services  at  the  school  site.  Additionally,  the  results  suggest  that  there  is  a 
need  for  educational  leaders  to  move  toward  creating  school  cultures  that  are  open,  rather 
than  closed.  Expanding  communication  channels,  increasing  democratic  decision-making, 
and  promoting  problem-solving  among  faculty  and  agency  personnel  will  be  needed  to 
evoke  a  shift  in  cultural  paradigms. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Today,  many  children  and  families  throughout  the  nation  grapple  with  interrelated 
problems  such  as  inadequate  health  care,  mental  illness,  poor  nutrition,  domestic 
violence,  lack  of  prenatal  care,  lack  of  social  support,  and  the  unavailability  of  affordable 
child  care.  The  lack  of  health  care  and  related  social  services  that  are  necessary  to  ensure 
children's  well-being  results  in  stressful  conditions  that  threaten  children's  ability  to  learn 
and  thrive  in  the  world  (Zigler  &  Finn-Stevenson,  1994).  Additionally,  a  lack  of  services 
for  family  members  who  suffer  from  such  stressors  as  mental  illness,  teen  pregnancy, 
substance  abuse,  unemployment,  divorce,  and  domestic  violence  negatively  impacts 
children  in  those  families  and  places  them  at  increased  risk  of  educational  failure  (Zigler 
&  Finn-Stevenson,  1 994).  Many  social  programs  and  governmental  agencies  such  as 
Head  Start,  Healthy  Start,  the  Department  of  Children  and  Families,  and  domestic 
violence  centers  have  been  created  to  address  these  problems.  However,  the  overarching 
issues  that  catalyze  these  problems  have  not  been  eradicated,  and  the  very  same  programs 
and  services  designed  to  ameliorate  the  negative  effects  of  stressful  conditions  have  been 
criticized  for  providing  insufficient  and  inadequate  assistance  (Melaville,  Blank,  & 
Asayesh,  1993).  According  to  Kirst  (1994),  the  current  traditional  service-delivery  system 
is  too  complicated,  provides  fragmented  services  from  large  agencies  that  work  in 
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isolation,  and  is  not  always  readily  accessible  or  friendly  to  those  who  need  such 
assistance.  Additionally,  as  suggested  by  Morrill  (1992),  "the  current  system  operates 
most  poorly  for  those  who  need  it  most"(p.  38).  As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  response 
from  policy  makers  to  integrate  educational,  social,  and  health  services  for  both  children 
and  families  to  allow  "one-stop  shopping"  for  families  who  need  several  forms  of 
assistance.  This  response  is  based  on  "the  assumption  that  one  cannot  isolate  a  child's 
biological,  psychological,  and  social  needs  and  assign  different  organizations  to  meet 
each  category  of  need"  (Adler,  1994a,  p.  2). 

A  full-service  school  is  one  attempt  to  bring  the  service  agencies  together  for 
children  and  their  families.  However,  one  must  consider  that  historically  schools  have 
functioned  as  autonomous  agencies  working  in  isolation.  Offering  "one-stop-shopping,"  a 
central  element  of  full-service  schools,  is  likely  to  require  major  changes  in  the  way  that 
schools  and  governmental  and  community  agencies  deliver  services.  For  example, 
changes  in  the  organizational  structure,  normative  behaviors,  and  communication 
networks  will  need  restructuring.  Collaboration  among  school  personnel,  agency 
persotmel,  and  professionals  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  academic,  psychological,  and 
social  needs  of  students  in  the  context  of  their  families  (Adler,  1994a;  Schorr,  1997). 

There  are  many  examples  of  service  integration  and  collaborative  initiatives 
currently  in  operation  around  the  country:  family  service  centers,  neighborhood  service 
centers,  school  health  clinics,  school  support  teams,  student  assistance  teams,  community 
schools,  full-service  schools,  and  full-service  school  districts  (Calfee,  Wittwer,  & 
Meredith,  1998;  Dryfoos,  1994;  US  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  1992). 
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These  initiatives  comprise  a  range  of  services  such  as  nutritional,  medical,  financial, 
parenting,  counseling,  recreational,  employment,  legal,  and  housing  (Calfee,  Wittwer,  & 
Meredith,  1998;  Emihovich  &  Herrington,  1997).  While  the  array  of  services  offered  may 
vary,  Crowson  and  Boyd  (1993)  and  Schorr  (1997)  reported  that  successful  full-service 
school  initiatives  demonstrate  relationships  built  on  a  foundation  of  a  common  vision, 
bold  leadership,  trust,  responsive  services,  and  open  communication  with  all 
stakeholders. 

From  a  theoretical  perspective,  collaboration  among  teachers  and  non- 
instructional  agency  workers  should  be  beneficial  to  students,  school  persormel,  and 
families.  In  practice,  however,  collaboration  requires  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  ways  teachers 
view  their  professional  roles  and  responsibilities  toward  students  (Schorr,  1997)  because 
the  spectrum  of  the  teacher's  role  has  typically  focused  on  students'  academic  progress. 
Working  within  a  full-service  school  requires  teachers  to  have  broader  awareness  (Zigler 
&  Finn-Stevenson,  1994).  In  a  full-service  school,  teachers  are  expected  to  know  whether 
each  child  has  adequate  health,  a  stable  home  life,  and  other  necessary  supports  to  ensure 
his  or  her  well-being. 

Purpose  of  the  Studv 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  two  important  factors  that  may  affect 
the  degree  of  collaboration  among  professionals  at  full-service  schools.  To  address  the 
interrelated  problems  that  students  and  their  families  face,  proposals  for  full-service 
settings  are  often  considered  by  educational  and  community  agency  leaders.  Such 


4 
proposals  for  full-service  schools  are  normally  evaluated  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
student  population,  the  range  of  services  to  be  offered,  the  commitment  of  resources  and 
personnel  by  multiple  agencies,  the  referral  and  decision-making  processes,  and  the 
location  of  service  delivery;  all  of  which  are  critical  preconditions  for  expanding 
educational,  health,  and  social  service  linkages.  In  the  planning  stages,  the  factor  of  site 
or  service-delivery  model  is  usually  selected  based  on  either  logistical  concerns,  such  as 
available  building  space,  or  a  mere  preference  by  stakeholders.  The  different  models  of 
service  delivery,  school-linked  or  school-based,  often  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
equivalent  options,  with  no  real  benefit  to  one  or  the  other.  However,  if  empirical 
evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  particular  service-delivery  models  is  obtained,  then 
decision  makers  could  make  informed  decisions  when  selecting  the  type  of  delivery 
model  appropriate  to  the  local  community  when  planning  full-service  initiatives. 

Another  factor  that  may  be  crucial  to  the  success  of  a  full-service  school  initiative, 
but  that  is  often  overlooked  in  the  planning  stages,  is  the  organizational  culture  of  the 
school.  The  influence  the  organizational  or  cultural  paradigm  has  on  the  process  of 
collaboration  between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  cannot  be  ignored. 
Assumptions  that  shared  commitment,  enlianced  communication,  and  sustained 
cooperation  will  inevitably  accompany  the  new  roles  for  teachers  and  agency  workers  in  a 
full-service  school  may  never  come  to  fruition  (Smrekar,  1993).  In  the  absence  of 
organizational  conditions  that  engender  greater  collaborative  processes  between  teachers 
and  community  agency  workers,  "a  proposal  that  presumes  these  elements  may  crumble 
under  the  weight  of  these  assumptions"  (Smrekar,  1993,  p.  183).  Different  types  of 
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organizational  cultures,  or  cultural  paradigms,  may  be  more  conducive  than  others  to  a 
reorientation  of  relationships  between  educators  and  agency  personnel,  thus  enhancing  a 
ftill-service  initiative's  chances  of  having  a  lasting  impact  on  students'  lives. 

These  two  important  factors,  service-delivery  model  and  cultural  paradigm  of  the 
school,  form  the  independent  variables  of  this  study.  The  degree  of  collaboration  between 
teachers  and  community  agency  workers  as  reported  by  teachers  is  the  dependent 
variable.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  The  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  (1999),  Florida  was 
ranked  39"'  in  the  nation  on  a  measure  of  children  living  in  poverty  and  34*  in  the  nation 
in  teen  birth  rate.  Because  of  such  a  clear  indication  of  children  in  need  throughout 
Florida  coupled  with  the  state's  large  number  of  full-service  elementary  schools,  this 
study  examined  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  process  of  collaboration  with  agency 
workers  within  Florida's  full-service  schools  to  determine  if  there  were  relationships 
among  the  type  of  service-delivery  model,  the  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school,  and  the 
degree  of  teachers'  collaboration.  This  study  focused  on  understanding  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  collaborative  process  that  takes  place  within  two  different  full-service 
school  models,  school-linked  and  school-based.  Additionally,  this  study  attempted  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a  relationship  between  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the 
degree  to  which  they  collaborate  with  members  of  the  full-service  initiative  and  their 
perceptions  of  the  school's  cultural  paradigm.  Determining  how  both  the  location  of 
community  agency  services  and  the  cultural  paradigm  relate  to  teachers'  level  of 
involvement  when  collaborating  in  such  an  initiative  will  help  others  to  better  understand 
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the  potential  of  full-service  initiatives,  to  identify  and  overcome  institutional  barriers,  and 
to  develop  mechanisms  that  will  lead  to  successful  collaboration. 

Background  for  the  Study 

In  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  high-poverty  traditional  elementary  school  in 
Florida,  1  encountered  limitations  to  the  traditional  service-delivery  model  when  I  tried  to 
understand  the  cause  of  and  efforts  to  prevent  one  student's  persistent  truancy.  Initially 
the  school  secretary  referred  me  to  the  attendance  clerk.  After  consulting  the  attendance 
clerk  I  was  informed  that  truancy  was  the  responsibility  of  the  home-school  liaison.  The 
home-school  liaison  responded  that  the  guidance  counselor  would  be  the  one  most  likely 
to  deal  with  this  situation.  The  guidance  counselor  recommended  that  1  contact  the 
truancy  department  in  the  district.  Finally,  1  called  the  district's  truancy  office.  Although 
an  individual  was  assigned  to  that  role  in  the  district,  this  person  was  unsure  of  the  steps 
to  take  to  address  this  problem.  I  discovered  no  single  person  or  department  understood 
its  role  or  acted  on  reports  of  truancy  in  this  common  situation. 

Later  that  school  year,  1  observed  another  student  in  my  class  who  had  difficulty 
following  directions  and  who  was  involved  in  fights  with  other  students.  I  spent 
considerable  time  looking  through  her  cumulative  records,  speaking  to  her  former 
teachers  and  the  behavioral  resource  teacher,  placing  phone  calls  home,  and  talking  to  the 
student  after  school.  When  1  made  a  home  visit,  1  found  that  she  was  living  in  a  single- 
parent  home  with  eight  siblings,  three  of  whom  had  recently  been  arrested  for  violent 
crimes  or  selling  drugs.  Although  the  mother  said  she  would  work  with  her  daughter,  she 
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also  had  to  care  for  her  baby  who  was  very  sick.  When  I  shared  this  information  with  the 
home-school  liaison  and  guidance  counselor.  1  was  surprised  to  learn  that  they  already 
had  this  information  and  knew  the  family  well.  However,  the  family  was  not  working 
with  social  services  or  receiving  any  counseling. 

Weeks  later  the  student's  baby  brother  died  and  the  family  could  not  afford  a 
funeral.  Subsequently,  I  shared  with  the  guidance  counselor  and  home-school  liaison  my 
belief  that  this  family  should  be  provided  with  assistance  for  the  funeral  and  receive 
counseling  to  cope  with  their  grief  However,  I  learned  that  although  they  were  aware  of 
the  family's  tragedy,  they  were  not  planning  to  offer  support  or  suggest  to  the  family 
where  they  could  go  for  assistance.  If  procedures  had  been  established  for  providing 
information  about  a  student's  behavioral  problems  and  family  issues  that  impinge  on  the 
student's  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  or  remain  attentive,  then  perhaps  a  vehicle  for 
providing  necessary  services  would  be  in  place  so  that  school  staff  could  assist  students 
more  holistically. 

The  previous  examples  represent  the  type  of  situations  that  may  require  a  regular 
elementary  teacher  to  go  beyond  the  traditional  tasks  that  relate  to  instruction,  curriculum, 
and  assessment.  If  a  teacher  has  25  students  who  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  problems  that 
greatly  affect  their  ability  to  concentrate  or  care  about  school,  the  feasibility  of  reaching 
out  to  every  individual  becomes  even  more  challenging.  During  this  particular  school 
year,  my  students  encountered  a  multitude  of  other  problems  including  a  lack  of 
supervision  at  home;  chronic  tardiness;  absenteeism  due  to  a  lack  of  transportation;  lack 
of  jackets  in  cold  or  rainy  weather;  drug  dealers  on  neighborhood  street  corners;  and  other 
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issues  including  the  following;  a  child  who  was  the  sole  care  giver  of  her  terminally  ill 
grandmother;  a  parent  who  died  of  pneumonia;  a  child  who  was  the  first  to  discover  his 
single  mother  had  died  of  a  drug  overdose;  children  living  in  homes  with  broken 
windows,  no  front  door  and  no  electricity;  a  child  whisked  into  foster  care  upon  her 
mother's  arrest  for  prostitution;  a  nine-year-old  student  confiding  in  me  that  she  may  be 
pregnant;  two  students  who  were  raped  by  their  friend's  father  when  they  went  over  to 
play;  and  neighborhood  shootings  before  and  after  school.  Unfortunately,  these 
experiences  were  not  extraordinary;  my  colleagues  faced  similar  challenges. 

My  effort  to  locate  assistance  for  students  and  their  families  along  with  extensive 
literature  research  led  me  to  the  concept  of  a  full-service  school  as  a  possible  vehicle 
through  which  to  address  those  challenges. 

Research  Questions 

1 .  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  service-delivery  model  and  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 

2.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  cultural  paradigm  and  teachers'  perceptions 
of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community  agency 
workers  in  fiill-service  schools? 

3.  Is  there  a  relationship  among  the  type  of  the  service-delivery  model,  cultural 
paradigm,  and  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary 
teachers  and  community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 


Statement  of  Hvpotheses 

1.    The  service-delivery  model  (school-based  or  school-linked)  will  affect  teachers" 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  commimity 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools. 


2.  The  type  of  cultural  paradigm  (closed,  open,  synchronous,  and/or  random)  will  affect 
teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and 
community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools. 

3.  There  is  a  relationship  among  the  service-delivery  model,  cultural  paradigm,  and 
teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and 
community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools. 


Definitions 

Agency  worker:  any  noninstructional  professional  who  represents  a  social,  mental 
health,  health  or  welfare  agency,  and  is  a  member  of  a  full-service  school  initiative.  An 
agency  worker  may  represent  Child  Protective  Services,  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
Department  of  Children  and  Families,  a  public  health  department.  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of 
America,  or  The  Children's  Home.  An  agency  worker  may  provide  services  such  as  case 
management,  substance  abuse  counseling,  crisis  intervention,  housing  assistance, 
employment  referral,  medical  attention,  family  planning  education,  migrant  family 
assistance,  mental  health  counseling,  legal  advice,  economic  assistance,  tutoring,  adult 
education,  truancy  prevention,  domestic  abuse  counseling,  parenting  education,  before 
and  after  school  care,  or  psychological  attention. 

Collaboration:  the  process  of  working  jointly  with  others.  In  the  context  of  this 
study,  collaboration  is  a  style  of  interaction  that  was  based  on  teachers'  ratings  of  the 
degree  to  which  they  reported  working  together  with  professionals  on  mutual  goals  which 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  identifying  and  referring  students  with  needs,  planning 
actions  to  address  students'  physical,  emotional,  and  academic  needs,  sharing  information 
about  roles  and  responsibilities,  solving  problems,  and  following  up  on 
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recommendations.  Teachers'  ratings  of  collaboration  was  an  index  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  worked  together  with  agency  personnel. 

Cultural  Paradigm:  one  of  four  distinct  paradigms  (closed,  random,  open  and 
synchronous)  described  by  Constantine  (1991).  The  dosed  paradigm  is  characterized  by 
a  hierarchical  organizational  structure  that  values  stability  and  accountability.  The 
random  paradigm  is  characterized  by  an  innovative  organizational  structure  that 
welcomes  change  and  individuality.  The  open  paradigm  consists  of  a  flexible  and 
collective  organizational  structure  and  embraces  joint  exploration  and  efficacy.  The 
synchronous  paradigm  has  an  efficient  and  aligned  organizational  structure  that  relies  on 
implicit  communication  and  automatic  agreement  among  individuals.  In  the  context  of 
this  study,  teachers'  ratings  of  their  school's  cultural  paradigm  represented  their  beliefs 
about  the  repeated  patterns  of  behavior  that  characterize  their  schools'  ways  of  dealing 
with  issues  and  tasks. 

Related  Professionals:  any  person  involved  in  the  full-service  initiative  other  than 
a  regular  classroom  teacher.  Members  of  this  category  found  at  the  school  site  include 
home-school  liaisons,  guidance  counselors,  clinic  aides,  social  workers,  resource  officers, 
teachers  of  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL),  principals,  assistant 
principals,  curriculum  resource  teachers,  behavioral  resource  teachers,  and  university 
partners. 

School-based  full-service  school:  an  elementary  school  identified  by  an 
individual  school  or  school  district  that  provides  and  co-locales  the  majority  of  health. 
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mental  health,  and  social  services  to  students  and  their  families  at  the  school  site,  either  in 
a  school  building  or  elsewhere  on  the  school  campus. 

School-linked  full-service  school:  an  elementary  school  identified  by  an 
individual  school  or  school  district  that  coordinates  health,  mental  health,  and  social 
services  for  students  and  their  families  by  referral  to  a  community-based  center  or  other 
locations. 

Teacher:  a  K-6  public  elementary  school  teacher  who  provides  "regular"  rather 
than  "special"  education. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  teachers'  perceptions  of  the 
degree  of  collaboration  with  agency  workers  is  a  function  of  the  location  of  support 
services  or  a  function  of  the  schools'  cultural  paradigms.  This  investigation  extended 
previous  research  (Chaskin  &  Richman.  1992;  Foley  &  Mundschenk,  1997;  Kadel  & 
Routh,  1994;  Knowlton  &  Tetelman,  1994;  Mawhinney,  1994;  White  &  Wehlage,  1995) 
by  determining  whether  the  location  of  the  actual  service  delivery  of  a  full-service  school 
helps  or  hinders  the  collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency  workers,  as  reported  by 
teachers.  Also,  this  investigation  helped  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  school's 
cultural  paradigm  on  collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency  workers. 

Currently,  school  district  leaders  must  decide  whether  to  fund  integrated  services 
at  the  school  site,  which  requires  sharing  building  space  and  resources,  or  whether  to  let 
the  local  community  detemiine  how  to  establish,  govern,  and  fund  these  types  of  services. 


'^^^mmi^ 
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Few  studies,  however,  have  explored  the  potential  effects  of  the  location  of  these 
services.  This  study  provides  evidence  as  to  the  differences  and  similarities  in  the  nature 
of  collaboration  among  two  full-service  school  models.  The  results  of  this  study  have 
implications  for  policymakers  regarding  the  allocation  of  resources  and  identifying  the 
type  of  cultural  paradigm  that  is  conducive  to  collaboration  among  educators. 

The  findings  from  this  study  may  also  have  implications  for  teacher  training. 
Research  has  shown  that  if  full-service  schools  are  to  become  successful,  there  will  need 
to  be  a  change  in  teachers'  attitudes  toward  and  recognition  of  the  health  and  social 
factors  that  affect  learning  (Bucci  &  Reitzammer.  1992).  The  results  of  this  study  may 
suggest  changes  in  the  ways  that  teachers  are  currently  prepared  to  perform  in  traditional 
school  settings.  Teacher  preparation  programs  may  need  different  curricula  for  preservice 
and  current  teachers  so  they  are  skilled  and  willing  to  work  collaboratively  with  various 
non-educators  who  regularly  perform  significant  roles  in  students'  lives. 

Limitations 
Participants  in  this  study  were  teachers  employed  in  Florida  full-service  schools; 
therefore  inferences  from  the  results  should  be  considered  solely  within  the  context  of 
this  study.  While  this  study  investigated  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of 
collaboration  among  faculty  and  agency  personnel,  there  was  no  attempt  to  establish  the 
causal  links  to  student  outcomes.  Additionally,  this  study  focused  on  the  school-based 
and  school-linked  full-service-delivery  models  at  the  elementary  level.  The  findings 
should  not  be  generalized  to  other  settings,  such  as  middle  and  high  schools. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  teachers'  perceptions  of 
collaboration  in  full-service  schools,  as  they  related  to  the  service-delivery  model  and  the 
type  of  cultural  paradigm.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  compare  two  basic  delivery 
models  of  full-service  schools,  to  summarize  the  relevant  concepts  of  collaboration  and 
culture  found  in  the  literature,  and  to  explain  the  theoretical  basis  for  this  study.  An 
overview  of  the  following  topics  will  be  presented:  (a)  traditional  and  full-service 
schools;  (b)  school-based  models  of  full-service  schools;  (c)  school-linked  models  of  full- 
service  schools;  (d)  collaboration;  (e)  school  culture;  and  (f)  the  theoretical  framework. 

Traditional  Service  Delivery 
The  traditional  service-delivery  system  consists  of  autonomous  agencies,  such  as 
the  health  department,  the  Department  of  Children  and  Families,  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Center  for  Mental  Health  Services,  and  local  school  districts.  This  model  evolved  as 
distinct  units  or  departments  were  organized  as  mechanisms  to  resolve,  treat,  or  prevent 
problems  that  were  related  to  social  dilemmas  such  as  domestic  violence  or  teen 
pregnancy.  Typically,  the  organizations  that  comprise  this  model  have  separate  missions 
and  funding  sources,  and  inflexible  hierarchical  bureaucracies.  Over  time  and  with  the  aid 
of  governmental  funding,  legislative  mandates,  and  support  from  benefactors  some  of 
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these  programs  and  agencies  became  established  and/or  institutionalized  resources  in  the 
community.  Many  of  these  programs  and  agencies  were  designed  to  provide  discrete 
services  often  in  isolation  from  other  providers.  Services  were  designed  to  treat  problems, 
rather  than  to  prevent  or  solve  them.  For  example,  the  juvenile  justice  system  often  works 
with  adjudicated  youth  after  they  have  committed  a  crime.  Social  services  may  become 
involved  with  a  family  after  someone  makes  a  referral  or  if  a  family  qualifies  for 
Medicaid  or  welfare.  Each  agency,  working  toward  its  own  goal  in  isolation  from  the 
others,  does  not  foster  the  provision  of  comprehensive  assistance  that  an  individual 
student  and  his  or  her  family  may  need.  One  of  the  distinct  disadvantages  of  traditional 
service  delivery  is  that  various  agencies  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  "diverse  expertise 
and  resources  available  to  join  forces  and  plan,  generate,  and  execute  designs  for 
solutions  to  mutually  identified  problems  related  to  the  welfare  of  families  and  children" 
(Melaville,  Blank,  &  Asayesh,  1993,  p.  81). 

From  an  organizational  perspective,  the  traditional  delivery  system  has  the 
advantages  of  stability,  predictability  of  work  roles  and  routines,  stable  funding  sources, 
and  easily  identifiable  personnel  hierarchies.  Many  of  these  independent  agencies  and 
organizations  have  diminished  or  lessened  the  frequency  of  societal  problems.  Despite 
this  success,  some  researchers,  politicians,  employees,  and  recipients  of  services  concede 
that  single  institutions  are  not  capable  of  addressing  the  complexities  that  give  rise  to 
certain  kinds  of  social  problems.  "The  cumulative  effects  of  poverty  have  created  social 
environments  that  challenge  educators,  community  leaders,  and  practitioners  of  health. 
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mental  health,  and  social  services  to  invent  new  kinds  of  institutional  responses" 
(Dryfoos,  1994,  p.  xvii). 

Morrill  (1992)  suggested  that  the  type  of  organizational  structure  that  typifies 
traditional  service  providers  may  mitigate  its  potential  for  success.  "The  problems  with 
the  current  system  [of  traditional  service  delivery]  that  contribute  to  poor  outcomes  arise 
from  its  fragmentation,  specialization,  and  complexity"  (Morrill.  1992,  p.  38).  Melaville 
and  Blank  (1991)  found  that  most  agencies  and  institufions  were  crisis-oriented  and 
responsive  to  problems  after  they  emerged.  They  also  found  that  these  service  providers 
lacked  functional  communication  between  public  and  private  service  agency  personnel. 
Furthermore,  the  current  social  welfare  system  divides  the  problems  of  children  and 
families  into  rigid  and  distinct  categories  that  fail  to  reflect  their  interrelated  causes  and 
solutions  (Melaville  &  Blank,  1991 ).  According  to  Thomas,  English,  and  Bickel  (1993), 
neither  schools,  social  services  nor  health  systems  adequately  addresses  the  web  of 
problems  in  an  integrated  manner.  While  many  agencies  have  similar  goals,  their 
penchant  for  separate  programs  often  results  in  duplication,  inefficient  use  of  resources, 
and  a  system  that  overlooks  essential  services. 

The  organizational  structure  of  traditional  schools  may  not  lend  itself  to  the 
expanding  needs  and  expectations  of  many  children,  families,  and  communities, 
especially  for  children  who  have  difficulty  engaging  in  their  schoolwork,  staying  on  task, 
or  responding  to  the  expectations  of  classroom  teachers.  When  youth  come  to  school  with 
problems  that  are  non-academic,  educators  often  realize  they  can  not  address  such 
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problems  alone  (Thomas,  English  &  Bickel.  1993).  Dryfoos  (1994)  suggested  that  the 
needs  of  many  youth  exceed  the  capacity  of  school  personnel. 

Many  children  come  to  school  lacking  basic  needs  such  as  adequate  housing, 
safety,  security,  and  nourishment.  For  instance.  The  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  ( 1 999) 
reported  that  in  Miami,  Florida,  44%  of  children  lived  in  poverty;  6%  of  babies  were  bom 
to  teenagers;  22%  of  children  lived  in  distressed  neighborhoods;  and  46%  of  children 
lived  in  single-parent  families.  This  foundation  also  reported  that  in  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
18%  of  children  lived  in  poverty;  6%  of  babies  were  born  to  teenagers;  6%  of  children 
lived  in  distressed  neighborhoods;  and  26%  lived  in  single-parent  households  (Annie  E. 
Casey  Foundation,  1999). 

Full-Service  Delivery 
Many  educators  agree  with  Maslow's  classic  theory  of  a  hierarchy  of  needs  which 
states  that  students  learn  best  when  their  basic  needs  of  survival,  safety,  and  sense  of 
belonging  are  met  (Orenstein  &  Hunkins,  1993).  A  child's  goal  to  satisfy  one  of  these 
basic  needs  "takes  precedence  over  learning"  (p.  130)  and  is  an  important  element  in 
support  of  a  holistic  approach  to  teaching.  Calfee,  Wittwer,  and  Meredith  (1998),  among 
others,  advocate  a  holistic  approach  to  children  and  families'  educational,  social, 
physical,  and  emotional  needs  (Dryfoos,  1994;  Schorr,  1997).  Recognizing  the  need  to 
provide  integrated  services  in  order  to  respond  holistically  to  children  led  to  the 
development  of  full-service  schools  (Dryfoos,  1994),  Full-service  schools  were  designed 
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to  provide  an  array  of  services  for  students  and  their  fainilies  while  providing  formative 
education. 

Service  integration  can  be  found  throughout  the  United  States  (Crowson  &  Boyd, 
1993;  Dryfoos,  1994;  Florida  Department  of  Education.  1996).  For  example,  a 
Community  Schools  Program  inaugurated  in  1987  offers  nutritional  and  social  services 
for  children  and  families  in  20  schools.  Tutoring,  recreation,  counseling,  parent 
workshops,  substance  abuse  counseling,  and  community  health  programs  are  also 
provided.  The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Human  Services  offers  a  range  of  services  and 
recreation  to  students  ages  1 3  to  1 9  in  29  schools  Under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Begirmings  Demonstration  Project,  San  Diego  teachers  can  refer  students  and  their 
families  for  health  services,  guidance  and  counseling,  family  advocacy  services,  parent 
and  adult  education,  and  housing  and  welfare  assistance. 

Other  demonstration  projects  include  Cities  in  Schools,  a  national  dropout 
prevention  program,  and  the  Kellogg  Foundation's  support  for  the  Nation  of  Tomorrow 
Project  in  four  Chicago  inner-city  full-service  elementary  schools.  As  of  1990.  the  Cities 
in  Schools  program  could  be  found  in  16  states  and  in  21 7  school  sites  (Crowson  & 
Boyd,  1993).  The  Nation  of  Tomorrow  Projects  are  settings  for  family  outreach,  school 
and  university  partnerships,  child  and  after-school  care,  and  partnerships  for  health. 
Additionally,  the  State  of  Florida  provides  grant-funding  and  technical  assistance  to 
several  full-service  schools,  ranging  from  preschool  to  high  school  (Dryfoos,  1 994; 
Florida  Department  of  Education,  1 996). 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  to  promote  collaboration  between 
schools  and  community  agencies  is  that  schools  offer  the  most  sustained  contact  with 
children  of  any  social  institution.  Some  researchers  have  suggested  that  schools  can 
provide  continuity  of  care  not  possible  anywhere  else  (Emihovich  &  Herrington,  1997). 
Because  of  their  proximity,  "school  staff  may  be  the  first  to  identify  emerging  health 
problems,  and  school-related  health  services  may  be  reinforced  with  education  about 
promotion  of  healthy  lifestyles"  (Emihovich  &  Herrington,  1997,  p.  4).  Others  have 
pointed  out  that  professionals'  roles  can  complement  one  another  as  the  school  "expands 
its  conceptual  boundaries  beyond  the  traditional  educational  model  to  a  school- 
community  model,  where  the  lines  of  distinction  between  school  and  community  are 
barely  visible  and  where  gaps  in  family  support  services  disappear"  (Calfee.  Wittwer,  and 
Meredith,  1998,  p.  7). 

Different  models  of  full-service  schools  have  been  identified  as  school-based, 
school-linked,  community-based,  youth  service  centers  and  family  service  centers. 
However,  they  all  share  the  same  purpose;  to  meet  children's  and  families'  needs  through 
an  integration  of  services. 

According  to  Dryfoos  ( 1 994)  and  Swerdlik,  Reeder  and  Bucy  { 1 999),  there  are 
two  basic  models  of  full-service  schools  that  provide  such  services:  school-based  and 
school-linked.  School-based  full-service  schools  co-locate  the  services  at  the  school, 
while  school-linked  full-service  .schools  coordinate  services  from  a  satellite  location  in 
the  community  or  through  a  referral  process  to  outside  agencies  and  organizations.  While 
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each  approach  has  its  own  advantages,  there  have  been  no  studies  that  have  compared  the 
effectiveness  of  these  models. 

School-Based  Models  of  Full-Service  Schools 
Chaskin  and  Richman  (1992)  contend  that  locating  services  at  the  school  makes 
the  most  sense  because  that  is  where  the  children  are  and  service  providers  have  direct 
access  to  them.  Schools  can  be  home  to  a  "broad  array  of  services  because  they  are  large, 
relatively  well-funded,  and  stable,  with  an  extensive  network  of  personnel  and  facilities 
throughout  virtually  all  communities  with  children"  (Emihovich  &  Herrington,  1997,  p. 
23).  Combined  with  the  space  and  facilities  it  provides,  the  school  is  a  logical  place  to 
concentrate  these  services  (Chaskin  &  Ricliman,  1992). 

When  health,  inental  health,  and  social  services  are  co-located  at  the  school,  their 
proximity  serves  as  a  daily  reminder  of  the  availability  of  services  for  children  and 
families.  Similarly,  such  proximity  facilitates  better  communication  among  parents  and 
schools.  When  parents  have  a  greater  presence  on  the  school  campus,  community 
involvement  with  the  school  increases  (Kadel  &  Routh,  1994).  Typically,  the  full-service 
school  has  comprehensive  records  of  students'  academic  and  other  service  requirements. 
This  type  of  management  system  has  the  potential  to  provide  new  teachers  and  agency 
workers  with  a  more  complete  understanding  of  particular  students  and  their  families 
(Kadel  &  Routh.  1994).  Locating  services  at  the  school  often  results  in  increased 
attendance.  Students  can  get  medical  and  other  services  at  school  and  then  return  to  class 
easily  (Kadel  &  Routh,  1994).  Sometimes  social  workers,  counselors,  nurses,  or  tutors 
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can  meet  with  students  on  campus  after  school  rather  than  to  diminish  students' 
classroom  learning  time  (Emihovich  &  Herrington,  1997).  Finally,  a  school-based 
delivery  system  allows  expanded  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries,  auditoriums, 
gymnasiums,  kitchens,  and  recreational  areas  during  and  after  traditional  school  hours 
(Kadel  &  Routh,  1994). 

A  successful  example  of  a  school-based  initiative  is  the  School-Based  Youth 
Services  Program  (SBYSP),  created  and  funded  by  New  Jersey  in  1988  (Knowlton  & 
Tetelman,  1994).  Many  of  the  36  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools  that  co-locate 
services  work  with  an  average  of  1 2  community  agencies  and  service  providers.  In  a 
survey  of  school  personnel,  the  Department  of  Human  Services  found  that  (a)  more  than 
90%  believed  the  program  had  a  positive  effect  on  students  and  on  the  schoors 
environment,  (b)  more  than  85%  reported  that  the  program  allowed  them  to  be  more 
effective  in  their  own  jobs,  and  (c)  more  than  90%  reported  that  the  program  allowed 
them  to  assist  more  students  (Knowlton  &  Tetelman,  1994).  Located  in  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  rural  and  isolated  areas,  the  SBYSP  program  reported  a  significant  decline 
in  dropout,  suspension,  and  pregnancy  rates.  The  Division  of  Youth  and  Family  Services 
observed  a  decline  in  child  abuse  cases  at  schools  involved  in  the  program.  Yet  another 
school  involved  in  the  collaborative  reported  a  dramatic  decrease  in  student  fighting  due 
to  the  SBYSP's  anger  control  and  dispute  resolution  program. 

Because  they  are  more  visible  and  more  prominent,  on-site  services  may  actually 
face  greater  resistance  by  school  personnel  who  either  disagree  with  the  premise  of 
integrating  services  or  sense  an  intrusion  from  outsiders  (Mawhinney,  1994).  Despite 
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fears  about  turf  and  other  barriers,  school  personnel  were  receptive  to  the  SBYSP 
program  (Knowlton  &  Tetelman,  1994).  The  program  staff  personnel  maintained  open 
lines  of  communication,  let  teachers  know  when  students  were  attending  programs,  and 
involved  them  in  counseling  matters.  Knowlton  and  Tetelman  (1994)  also  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  referrals  for  student  services  came  from  the  teachers,  guidance 
counselors,  and  administrators,  demonstrating  the  importance  of  involvement  of  school 
personnel  in  such  a  collaborative  effort. 

School-Linked  Models  of  Full-Service  Schools 
Several  other  researchers  advocate  a  school-linked  rather  than  a  school-based 
approach  (Chaskin  &  Richman,  1992;  Crowson  &  Boyd,  1993;  Kirst,  1994).  Kadel  and 
Routh  ( 1 994)  have  voiced  reservations  about  schools  serving  as  the  hub  for  social  service 
delivery  because  of  their  practice  of  separatism.  This  practice,  they  claim,  leaves  some 
professionals  skeptical  regarding  a  school's  willingness  or  ability  to  collaborate. 
Although  the  "economic  and  social  change  forces  in  our  society  today  are  compelling,  the 
forces  for  homeostasis  in  the  traditional,  complex  social  system  of  the  schools  are  strong" 
and  predictable  (Carlson,  1996,  p.  247).  Critics  charge  that  "because  of  their  large  size 
and  bureaucratic  structure,  public  schools  lack  accountability  for  their  actions  and  [the] 
flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  conditions"  (Emihovich  &  Herrington,  1997.  p.  23). 
School  systems  have  independent  and  dedicated  funding  sources  as  well  as  political 
autonomy  from  other  governmental  agencies.  All  too  often  this  means  that  "they  have 
neither  the  professional  culture  nor  the  political  incentives  to  collaborate"  (Emihovich  & 
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Herrington,  1997,  p.  23).  Consequently,  the  establishment  of  comprehensive,  coordinated 
services  for  children  may  be  more  feasible  outside  the  school  system  (Carlson,  1996). 

For  students  and  families  who  feel  disenfranchised  and  for  those  in  greatest  need 
of  assistance,  the  school  is  likely  to  be  the  last  place  they  may  turn  to  for  help.  Families 
who  perceive  the  school  as  unfriendly,  intimidating,  or  associated  with  failure  and  trouble 
may  not  take  advantage  of  school-based  services  (Kadel  &  Routh,  1 994).  In  addition, 
decisions  to  locate  services  on-site  or  off-site  may  result  from  practical  considerations. 
Schools  may  have  insufficient  space  to  house  the  collaborative  or  service  agencies, 
foreclosing  the  possibility  of  placing  staff  at  the  school  site  (Levy  &  Shepardson,  1992). 
Placement  options  such  as  a  community  recreation  center,  a  medical  clinic,  church,  or 
Head  Start  center  might  reduce  families'  feelings  of  distrust  and  discomfort  (Kadel  & 
Routh,  1994). 

Chaskin  and  Richman  (1992)  suggest  that  cultural  norms,  such  as  the  rigidity  of 
schools,  can  also  thwart  the  participation  of  community  members.  Furthermore,  they 
claim  that  community-based  cultural  and  social  support  networks  are  likely  to  be 
neglected  if  all  access  to  services  is  channeled  solely  through  the  school.  They  claim  that 
schools,  which  are  struggling  to  remain  open  and  perform  their  basic  educational 
functions,  may  be  unable  to  take  on  non-academic  tasks.  Chaskin  and  Richman  (1992) 
favor  a  community-based  (school-linked)  model  of  integrated  services  over  a  school- 
based  model,  because  the  school  is  only  one  of  many  potential  institutions  that  can  be 
involved  in  a  joint  governance  structure. 
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When  the  school  is  a  leader  in  the  governing  process,  the  needs  of  the  school  may 
take  precedence  over  the  needs  of  the  integrated  service  initiative.  In  one  example, 
Smylie  and  Crowson  (1996)  found  that  principals  redirected  service-related  resources 
away  from  project  purposes  to  purposes  more  consistent  with  existing  school  goals  and 
activities.  These  principals  attempted  to  redefine  project  staff  members'  roles  and  absorb 
them  into  the  school. 

A  comparison  of  school-based  and  school-linked  projects,  Crowson  and  Boyd 
(1993)  found  the  school-linked  approach  to  be  most  effective.  The  reason  for  this 
preference  may  correspond  to  the  culture  that  typifies  the  traditional  organization  of 
schools.  As  pressures  outside  of  organizations  build,  there  is  a  tendency  to  protect  the 
deepest  technical  core  activities  that  define  the  culture  of  an  organization,  and  impede 
outside  attempts  to  coordinate  services  and  collaborate  for  solutions  (Crowson  &  Boyd, 
1996).  Since  the  technical  core  of  activities  of  .schools  consists  of  classroom  teaching  and 
learning,  integrating  a  school-based  initiative  could  be  considered  a  threat  to  the  existing 
culture,  or  as  an  effort  to  undercut  or  alter  those  activities. 

In  an  ethnographic  case  study  of  the  development  of  the  school-based  full-service 
concept,  Mawhinney  (1994)  examined  the  challenges  that  collaboration  initiators 
perceived  as  the  program  developed.  At  the  school  Mawhirmey  examined,  one  teacher 
recognized  a  need  for  greater  assistance  by  the  growing  number  of  at-risk  students  who 
were  not  characteristically  "learning  disabled."  The  in.stitutional  conventions  of  the 
school  board  were  not  conducive  to  meeting  the  needs  of  students  with  behavioral 
problems.  The  school  lacked  resources  and  established  routines  for  dealing  with  these 
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particular  students.  Subsequently,  this  teacher  wrote  a  proposal  to  the  principal  and 
suggested  a  school  team  referral  process  to  address  the  problem.  As  the  initiative  gained 
administrative  support,  the  school  made  structural  changes  to  meet  the  students'  needs. 
Within  two  years  a  more  formal  proposal  was  presented  to  the  entire  staff.  The  proposal 
was  approved  as  the  school  staff  supported  the  initiative's  legitimacy. 

The  process  continued  to  develop,  and  as  the  initiative  progressed,  it  became  more 
apparent  that  outside  resources  were  needed.  As  a  result,  the  need  for  collaboration  also 
became  apparent;  outside  agencies  that  had  become  involved  in  students'  lives  needed  to 
be  involved  with  decisions  at  school. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  integration  of  services  benefitted  many  students,  some 
school  personnel  resisted  the  changes.  The  conflict  that  ensued  over  the  purpose  of 
schools  and  the  definition  of  work  roles  is  not  unusual.  "Institutional  change  such  as  is 
required  of  a  school  engaged  in  collaboration  will  be  constrained  to  the  extent  that  this 
process  is  not  accepted  as  a  legitimate  organizational  goal  for  education  at  the  collective 
level"  (Mawhinney,  1994,  p.  340). 
Similarities  Between  School-Based  and  School-Linked  Service-Deliverv  Models 

Many  researchers  and  experts  in  the  field  of  integrated  services  use  the  terms 
'school-based'  and  'school-linked'  interchangeably  when  describing  full-service  schools 
(Chaskin  &  Richman,  1992),  or  use  either  term  to  encompass  both  settings  (Kirst,  1994). 
Both  school-linked  and  school-based  full-service  schools  offer  a  wide  variety  of  services, 
such  as  mental  health,  substance  abuse  counseling,  tutoring,  economic,  legal,  dental, 
housing,  family  crisis  intervenfion,  recreation,  medical,  child  care,  juvenile  justice,  job 
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development,  parent  education,  and/or  adult  education  (Adler,  1 994a;  Crowson  &  Boyd, 
1993;  Dryfoos,  1994;  Florida  Department  of  Education  (FDOE),  1996).  The  service 
providers  in  each  setting  work  cooperatively  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  families  in 
a  holistic  way  and  attempt  to  be  proactive  rather  than  crisis-driven.  Professionals  who 
work  in  either  school-based  or  school-linked  full-service  schools  need  similar  skills  to 
work  across  professional  boundaries  and  to  accomplish  the  same  goals  (Adler,  1994a). 
Both  settings  require  changes  in  formal  structure,  informal  practices,  and  attitudes  toward 
services  to  successfully  move  from  the  traditional  configuration  of  services  to 
coordinated,  integrated,  and  comprehensive  services  for  children  (Carlson,  1996). 
Successful  interagency  networks  share  other  important  elements.  According  to  Crowson 
and  Boyd  (1993),  these  elements  consist  of  (a)  an  awareness  among  all  participants  of  the 
goals  and  services  of  other  agencies,  (b)  consensus  among  participants  regarding  mutual 
goals  and  service  interests,  (c)  shared  resources  and  frequent  communication,  and  (d)  a 
formal  cooperative  relationship,  which  includes  rules,  policies,  procedures,  and  a  written 
compact. 

Integrated  service  initiatives  may  face  similar  problems  such  as  professionals' 
reluctance  to  change,  institutional  constraints  or  political  struggles  (Crowson  &  Boyd, 
1993).  Gaps  in  communication,  issues  of  confidentiality,  leadership,  authority  and  turf 
concerns,  resource  constraints,  and  differences  in  professional  training  and  cultures 
(Crowson  &  Boyd,  1993)  are  common  when  forming  a  collaborative  initiative  among 
school  and  community  personnel.  In  general,  many  community  agencies  find  working 
with  schools  to  be  very  difficuh  (Smithmier,  1997). 
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Differences  Between  School-Based  and  School-Linked  Service-Delivery  Models 

While  they  have  many  similarities,  school-based  and  school-linked  full-service 
schools  are  markedly  different  in  many  respects,  posing  distinct  challenges  to 
collaborators.  One  obvious  difference  between  school-linked  and  school-based  services  is 
their  location  of  services.  School-based  services  are  found  on  the  school  campus,  within  a 
school  building  or  on  the  school  grounds.  Schools  serve  as  the  main  site  for  providing 
social,  mental  health,  and  health  services.  On  the  other  hand,  school-linked  services  are 
found  nearby  in  a  separate,  centralized  facility  or  are  provided  through  referrals  to 
individual  agencies  that  are  committed  to  helping  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  families 
in  a  particular  school  community  (Thomas,  English  &  Bickel,  1993). 

The  governance  structures  of  full-service  school  initiatives  also  differ.  In  school- 
based  models,  the  school  administration  is  the  dominant  player  in  decision-making.  In 
school-linked  and  community-based  models,  the  school  is  a  coUegial  or  lesser  player  in 
decision-making  (Crowson  &  Boyd,  1 993).  Experts  in  the  field  often  disagree  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  one  model  over  the  other. 

Based  upon  a  review  of  the  literature,  there  appears  to  be  no  consensus  as  to 
whether  one  type  of  service-delivery  model  offers  more  advantages  than  another.  The 
process  of  determining  the  location  of  service  delivery  is  usually  quite  complex. 
However,  assessing  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  teacher  and  agency  workers 
under  both  models  may  allow  for  a  meaningful  comparison  between  them. 
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Collaboration 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  (a)  provide  an  overview  of  collaboration,  (b) 
explain  the  benefits  of  and  barriers  to  collaboration,  (c)  provide  information  on  initiating 
an  integrated  approach,  (d)  present  the  stages  of  a  collaborative  process,  and  (e)  review 
research  in  the  field.  The  term  "collaboration"  refers  to  the  act  of  working  together.  This 
definition  belies  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  actual  practice  Little  empirical  work 
exists  to  address  the  nature  of  effective  full-service  school  collaboration  (White  & 
Wehlage,  1995).  Much  of  the  literature  on  school  collaboration  is  conceptual  or  written 
by  advocates  of  collaboration  (Crowson  &  Boyd,  1993;  Pounder,  1998). 
An  Overview  of  Collaboration 

Collaboration  is  considered  to  be  a  "process  in  which  problems  or  goals  are 
addressed  by  a  team  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  contributes  his  or  her  knowledge  and 
skills  and  is  viewed  as  having  equal  status"  (Rainforth  &  York-Barr,  1997,  p.  17). 
Rainforth  and  York-Barr  ( 1 997)  have  explained  that  collaboration  is  an  "interactive 
process  that  allows  people  with  diverse  expertise  to  generate  creative  solutions  to 
mutually  defined  problems"  (p.  17).  Applied  to  a  full-service  setting,  collaboration  is  a 
"mutual  effort  among  and  between  professionals,  parents,  and  families  to  deliver 
appropriately  effective  interventions  to  children  for  each  child's  increased  physical, 
emotional,  and  academic  well-being"  (Mostert.  1998,  p.  2).  A  collaborative  style  of 
interaction  can  be  contrasted  with  styles  that  are  more  directive  or  authoritative,  and  with 
those  that  are  more  passive  or  accommodating  (Friend  &  Cook,  1996).  A  fuller 
description  of  collaboration  includes  (a)  voluntary  participation  of  motivated  and 
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committed  members,  (b)  parity  among  participants,  where  each  person's  contribution  is 

equally  valued  and  each  person  has  equal  power  in  decision  making,  (c)  clear, 

consensual,  and  well-defined  goals,  (d)  shared  decision-making,  (e)  shared  resources  such 

as  information,  time,  skills,  expertise,  availability,  facilities,  equipment,  and  financial 

support,  (f)  respect  for  confidentiality,  and  (g)  shared  accountability  for  success  or  failure 

of  outcomes  (Friend  &  Cook,  1996;  Mostert,  1998). 

Collaboration  is  distinguishable  from  the  concepts  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  (Calfee,  Wittmer,  &  Meredith,  1998).  Cooperation  is  a  process  of 
associating  and  acting  together  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  achieving  one's  own  goals. 
Coordination  is  a  process  of  linking  the  functions  of  autonomous  entities  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  results  and  to  avoid  duplication  (like  the  United  Way  referral 
system).  Collaboration  is  "a  process  of  working  jointly  with  otliers,  including  those  to 
whom  one  is  not  normally  immediately  connected,  to  develop  and  achieve  common 
goals"  (Calfee,  Wittmer,  &  Meredith,  1998,  p.  10).  In  this  study,  the  terms  'coordination' 
and  'cooperation'  will  be  used  as  simpler  components  of  the  overarching,  more  complex 
process  of  collaboration. 
Benefits  of  Collaboration 

The  diversity  of  perspectives,  skills,  and  knowledge  available  from  the  variety  of 
disciplines  represented  on  a  full-service  team  creates  a  tremendous  resource  for  problem- 
solving  and  support  (Rainforth  &  York-Barr,  1997).  Given  the  complex  nature  of  most 
educational  problems,  no  one  professional,  no  matter  how  effective,  is  likely  to  possess 
all  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skills  to  solve  it.  However,  engaging  many  professionals 
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may  ensure  a  broad  range  of  approaches  whereby  information,  experience,  and  expertise 

can  be  shared  by  all  involved  to  provide  a  detailed  and  coherent  response  to  the  student's 
problem  (Mostert,  1998). 

Collaborative  problem-solving  has  many  advantages  over  individual  efforts.  First, 
group  membership  stimulates  greater  interest  m  the  problem  than  when  professionals  act 
alone.  Second,  collective  contributions  bring  more  information  to  bear  on  the  problem 
and  have  a  summative  effect.  Third,  a  group  has  a  greater  capacity  to  recognize  and  reject 
poorly  conceived  solutions  (Kruger,  1988). 

The  increased  interdependency  among  teachers,  administrators,  and  agency 
personnel  who  work  in  full-service  schools  results  in  opportunities  for  collaboration  and 
for  conflict  (Fertman,  1993).  Interdependency  creates  the  potential  for  conflict  because 
people's  intentions,  goals,  means,  and  ideologies  vary  (Barott  &  Raybould,  1998).  While 
conflict  can  lead  to  healthy  debate  between  professionals  over  the  source  of  a  problem,  it 
can  also  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  communication  and  effort.  Dealing  with  conflict  without 
the  necessary  resolution  skills  can  leave  the  promise  of  a  collaborative  initiative 
unfulfilled  (Galvin,  1998).  Awareness  of  these  dynamics  can  enhance  efforts  to  mold 
schools  and  community  agencies  into  more  collaborative  organizations. 
Impediments  to  Collaboration 

While  many  successful  collaborative  full-service  schools  exist,  others  have  yet  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  changing  to  improve  ways  of  working  on  behalf  of  the  whole  child 
(Dryfoos,  1994;  FDOE,  1996;  Galvin.  1998;  Hoover  &  Achilles,  1996;  Knowlton& 
Tetelman,  1994;  Melaville  &  Blank,  1 99 1;  White  &  Wehlage,  1995J.  Reasons  for  failure 
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include  a  lack  of  trust  and  open  communication,  high  case  loads,  diversity  of  language. 

jargon,  styles  and  interests,  teacher  resistance,  protection  of  one's  own  "turf"  attitudinal 
barriers  to  change,  incompatible  roles,  and  problems  generated  by  dissimilar  training 
(Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation,  1995;  Crowson  &  Boyd,  1993;  Friend  &  Cook,  1996; 
Galvin,  1998;  Mawhinney,  1994;  Mitchell  &  Scott,  1994;  Smithmier,  1997;  White  & 
Wehlage,  1995). 

Despite  the  improved  problem-solvmg  that  can  result  from  professional 
collaboration,  school  structures,  professional  socialization,  and  training  often  impede  a 
collaborative  style  of  interaction  (Friend  &  Cook.  1996).  The  school  structure  and 
schedule  tend  to  support  the  physical  isolation  of  teachers  in  individual  classrooms  with 
little  time  to  meet  to  share  ideas  and  concerns.  Professional  training  prepares  teachers  and 
other  professionals  to  refer  a  problem  to  a  specialist  rather  than  tackling  it  themselves. 
The  underlying  school  culture  may  also  inhibit  collaboration  with  other  professionals  and 
agency  workers  even  in  the  face  of  collaborative  efforts.  Individuals  who  have  been 
working  autonomously  in  the  classroom  for  years  may  not  fully  understand  the  purpose 
of  interacting  with  others  and  seeking  outside  solutions. 
An  Integrated  Approach  to  Communitv  Services 

There  are  many  individuals  who  recognize  that  the  traditional  system  of  schooling 
falls  short  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  whole  child.  These  individuals  often  begin  the 
conversation  about  how  school  communities  can  better  serve  their  students'  needs 
(Mawhinney,  1994).  These  individuals  may  be  policymakers,  community  leaders,  or  key 
education  or  human  service  administrators.  In  other  cases  they  may  be  the  teachers,  social 
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workers,  child  care  workers,  and  counselors.  Even  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 

Human  Services  ( 1 992)  has  increased  its  attention  to  programs  that  successfully  deal  with 
the  whole  child  by  providing  comprehensive,  integrated  services  for  youth.  Regardless  of 
their  professions,  those  who  set  the  stage  for  a  collaborative  effort  "help  others 
understand  why  children  and  families  are  at  risk,  why  it  matters,  and  how  an  integrated 
system  of  services  could  reduce  that  risk"  (Melaville,  Blank  &  Asayesh,  1993,  p.  24). 
Initiating  an  integrated  approach  requires  identification  of  (a)  the  agencies  and 
organizations  that  are  needed  to  be  comprehensive,  (b)  partners  who  have  the  resources 
(staff  materials,  funds,  and  expertise)  to  redirect  to  a  joint  effort,  (c)  how  referrals  are 
made  and  follow-up  procedures  are  ensured,  and  (d)  where  and  when  the  services  will  be 
provided  (Fertman,  1993;  Melaville,  Blank  &  Asayesh,  1993). 

Once  these  questions  are  answered,  processes  related  to  development  and 
implementation  can  begin.  If  the  professionals  who  work  directly  with  the  service 
recipients  have  not  participated  in  the  initial  discussion,  then  their  ideas,  perspectives,  and 
involvement  should  be  expressed.  The  role  of  such  frontline  workers  is  essential  since 
they  are  charged  with  carrying  out  the  new  policies  and  practices  (White  &  Wehlage, 
1995).  Teachers  must  recognize  that  stressful  conditions  in  the  lives  of  today's  youth, 
such  as  illness,  abuse,  and  truancy,  present  major  barriers  to  student  learning.  This  belief, 
combined  with  the  realization  that  teachers  can  rarely  solve  such  problems  alone,  often 
lays  the  foundation  for  teachers'  willingness  to  cooperate  with  other  professionals  in 
service  of  helping  students  overcome  such  conditions.  If  educators  are  not  convinced  of 
the  effects  of  such  problems  on  the  learning  process,  then  they  are  not  likely  to  identify  or 
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refer  students  for  needed  services.  Without  that  initial  step,  teachers  may  derail  the 

collaborative  process  entirely. 

According  to  White  and  Wehlage  (1995).  there  may  be  other  reasons  that  teachers 
do  not  implement  integrated  services.  They  may  not  refer  children  to  services  because 
they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  referral  process.  Some  may  not  know  whom  to  contact  to 
make  a  referral.  Others  may  consider  the  process  too  burdensome  to  undertake. 

Adequate  training  about  new  partners,  policies,  and  procedures  can  address  these 
problems.  Educators  have  their  own  long-held  perceptions  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
their  professional  roles  in  the  educational  process  (Foley  &  Mundschenk,  1997).  Such 
roles  typically  include  planning  a.nd  delivering  effective  instruction,  evaluating  progress 
and  communicating  with  parents  and  students,  maintaining  discipline  in  the  classroom, 
and  working  in  conjunction  with  other  educators.  Coordinating  and  collaborating  with 
non-educators  means  broadening  responsibility  beyond  concern  for  academic 
achievement  to  include  consideration  for  the  overall  health,  well-being,  and  learning  of 
the  child.  Some  teachers  do  not  want  to  add  these  responsibilities  to  an  already 
overburdened  work  load.  Other  teachers,  however,  feel  that  once  their  students  receive 
needed  services,  educators  can  devote  more  time  to  actual  teaching  (Golan  &  Williamson, 
1994;  Knowlton  &  Tetelman,  1994). 

Some  advocates  state  that  the  amount  of  time  invested  is  a  crucial  factor  in 
developing  trusting,  collaborative  relationships  to  accomplish  different  ways  of 
interacting  with  others  (Adler,  1994b;  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation,  1995).  Participants 
involved  in  the  New  Futures  effort  (Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation,  1995)  discovered  that 
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"systems-change  efforts  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of  time  and  energy"  (p.  8). 

School  administrators  found  that  time  spent  working  on  New  Futures  came  on  top  of  the 
already  numerous  day-to-day  responsibilities.  An  investment  in  time  alone,  however,  is 
no  guarantee  that  change  will  occur  in  the  ways  services  are  delivered.  In  fact,  one  study 
(cited  in  Crowson  &  Boyd.  1993)  found  that  "after  nearly  two  decades  of  implementation, 
longstanding  issues  such  as  the  way  teachers,  education  welfare  workers,  social  workers 
and  other  supporting  services  worked  together  were  unresolved"  (p.  1 54).  This  same 
study  found  that  teachers  had  difficulty  reconceptualizing  their  teaching-learning  roles 
from  traditional,  curriculum  and  instruction-centered  concerns  to  holistic,  child-centered 
approaches.  Clearly,  although  adequate  time  is  necessary  for  real  transitions  to  occur,  it  is 
one  of  many  factors  that  can  result  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  collaborative  behaviors. 

School  personnel  also  need  to  know  who  the  partners  in  the  collaborative 
initiative  are,  and  what  services  they  provide  (Golan  &  Williamson,  1994).  Getting 
acquainted  typically  requires  that  community  agency  workers  introduce  themselves  and 
explain  their  roles.  This  process  helps  stimulate  important  and  positive  relationships 
among  different  professionals.  Often  preservice  teacher  preparation  requires  little 
exposure  to  collaboration  across  disciplines  (Friend  &  Cook.  1996).  Although  many 
teachers  have  experience  teaming  and  planning  instruction  with  other  teachers,  many 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  noneducators  to  reach  consensus  about  a 
student's  needs.  Service  professionals  who  have  clinical  or  medical  training  may  have 
different  opinions  about  what  constitutes  effective  treatment  of  a  child's  problems  (Friend 
&  Cook,  1996).  Therefore,  in-service  training  shoula  devote  time  to  informing  teachers 
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about  services  available,  involving  them  in  the  planning  stages,  and  developing 

collaborative  skills  and  knowledge,  such  as  the  stages  of  collaboration,  among  school 
personnel  and  agency  professionals  (Golan  &  Williamson,  1994).  The  stages  of 
collaboration  are  discussed  in  the  subsequent  section. 
Stages  of  Collaboration 

Following  a  student  referral,  and  after  a  time  to  convene  with  other  school  and 
agency  professionals  is  established,  educators  will  typically  engage  in  four  basic  stage- 
related  activities.  The  four  stages  of  collaboration  are  engagement,  negotiation, 
performance,  and  assessment  and  evaluation  (Uhl  &  Squires,  1994).  The  first  stage, 
engagement,  is  the  process  through  which  teachers,  agency  workers,  and  related  school 
professionals  develop  an  understanding  of  the  problem  (Donaldson  &  Sanderson,  1996; 
Uhl  &  Squires.  1994).  The  group  gathers  information  and  documentation  about  the 
student  and  his  or  her  needs.  Each  professional  shares  what  they  know  about  the  child's 
situation,  behaviors,  academic  achievement,  and  health  history.  In  order  for  people  from 
varied  disciplinary  backgrounds  to  effectively  communicate,  specialized  terms  and 
acronyms  need  to  be  defined  (e.g.,  SLD— specific  learning  disabilities,  EMH-- 
emotionally/mentally  handicapped,  WIC-supplemental  aid  to  women,  infants,  and 
children,  IEP--individualized  education  plan)  (Mitchell  &  Scott.  1994).  Parents,  too.  are 
often  involved  in  providing  information  and  discussing  personal  aspects  of  their  child,  his 
or  her  home  life,  after-school  activities,  and  familial  relationships.  Once  disparate  pieces 
of  information  are  shared,  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  child  can  be  assembled. 
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For  example,  a  teacher  with  concerns  about  a  young  girl's  inability  to  concentrate 

and  her  poor  attendance  record  might  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  others  during  the 

engagement  stage.  The  teacher  may  believe  that  the  child  should  be  screened  for  a 

learning  disability.  After  speaking  with  a  nurse  from  the  health  department,  h  is  learned 

that  this  child  and  her  siblings  are  remarkably  underweight.  The  teacher  reports  trying  to 

contact  the  mother  and  finding  that  the  family  has  no  home  phone,  and  that  the  students' 

cumulative  records  shows  no  work  phone  number.  Subsequently,  a  meeting  with  the 

social  worker  reveals  that  the  child's  mother  has  been  working  a  6:00  AM  to  2:30  PM 

shift  at  a  nearby  restaurant.  Finally,  the  teachers  and  professionals  discover  that  the 

children  are  without  parental  supervision  during  the  time  they  get  ready  to  attend  school. 

Next  the  group  members  may  discover  that  the  single-parent  mother  can  no  longer 
walk  her  children  to  the  bus  stop  and  ensure  their  safety  in  their  crime-ridden 
neighborhood.  After  talking  with  the  children,  professionals  learn  that  the  children 
avoided  walking  to  the  bus  stop  because  their  fear  of  the  dark  and  threats  and  taunts  from 
teenagers  on  their  route.  Since  the  children  do  not  attend  school  regularly,  they  miss  their 
school  breakfast  and  lunch.  Missing  meals  leads  to  malnutrition  and  an  inability  to 
concentrate  in  class  when  they  do  arrive.  As  a  result  of  the  communication  between  the 
teacher,  nurse,  social  worker,  and  parent,  a  broader  understanding  of  the  challenges  that 
this  family  faces  begins  to  emerge. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  information,  the  engagement  stage  can  also  result  in 
conflict.  Some  professionals  are  prevented  by  agency  confidentiality  policies  and/or  by 
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law  from  divulging  information  regarding  a  client's  health  history,  utilization  of  social 

services,  or  financial  situation. 

The  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  reported  that  frontline  workers  need  to  he 
involved  in  the  planning  stages  of  policy-making  (cited  in  White  &  Wehlage,  1995).  The 
foundation  found  that  when  people  and  agencies  are  not  involved  in  understanding  a 
problem  they  may  be  unable  to  effectively  assist  in  solving  it.  Operationally,  this  means 
encouraging  honest  input  from  teachers,  case  workers,  mental  health  counselors,  social 
service  personnel,  among  others  who  work  directly  with  individuals  who  are  the  target  of 
such  policies. 

Once  the  problem  is  understood,  the  group  progresses  to  the  next  stage, 
negotiation  (Uhl  &  Squires,  1994).  Group  members  develop  an  action  plan,  clarify 
objectives  and  define  success  of  outcomes.  The  needs  of  the  student  and  of  his  or  her 
family  are  agreed  upon  and  the  agencies  and  individuals  who  are  best  able  to  meet  those 
needs  are  identified.  Written  contracts  that  specify  which  services  will  be  performed  by 
health,  mental  health,  and  social  service  agencies  for  the  student  and/or  the  student's 
family  are  commonplace  activities  (Donaldson  &  Sanderson,  1 996). 

During  the  negotiation  stage,  members  of  the  problem-solving  committee  propose 
solutions.  Using  the  previous  example  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  children  enroll  in 
the  extended-day  after-school  program.  If  the  mother  discovers  that  the  program  is 
affordable,  she  can  adjust  her  work  schedule  and  become  available  to  accompany  her 
children  to  the  bus  stop.  The  health  department  nurse  may  request  that  the  children  be 
assessed  for  weight  and  physical  changes  monthly  during  the  after-school  program.  The 
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social  worker  may  agree  to  keep  the  mother  informed  about  her  children's  health. 

attendance,  and  academic  progress  through  home  visits  with  the  mother,  and  facilitate 

contact  with  their  teachers.  The  teachers  may  agree  to  send  home  daily  reports  about  their 

students'  progress.  The  mother  provides  current  information  for  the  children's  school 

records.  Next,  a  proposal  delineating  the  professionals"  and  parent's  agreement  is  written 

and  signed. 

During  the  performance  stage  (Uhl  &  Squires,  1994),  students  receive  tutoring, 
are  screened  for  health  problems,  visit  with  a  mental  health  counselor,  or  receive  home 
visitation  by  the  teacher.  Parents  may  attend  parenting  classes,  observe  their  child's 
interaction  in  school,  select  clothes  from  a  clothing  bank,  or  enroll  in  job  training 
seminars. 

In  the  assessment  and  evaluation  stage  (Uhl  &  Squires,  1994),  members  of  the 
collaborative  group  systematically  reflect  on  the  outcomes.  They  ensure  that  the  decisions 
for  action  were  carried  out  and  determine  if  those  actions  were  effective.  Generally, 
teachers,  community  agency  personnel,  and  related  professionals  look  at  the  program's 
overall  measurable  outcomes-reduced  dropout  rate,  increased  young  adult  employment, 
and  reduced  rates  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenthood.  In  the  elementary  school  setting, 
measurable  outcomes  often  include  increased  attendance  rates,  better  grades,  increased 
parental  involvement  in  school,  and  fewer  discipline  problems.  In  the  previous  example, 
the  outcomes  would  be  achieved  if  the  children  attended  school  regularly,  improved  their 
physical  health,  ate  meals  regularly,  and  mcreased  their  ability  to  concentrate  in  the 
classroom  setting. 
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Research  Studies  on  Collaboration 

Unfortunately,  many  full-service  partnerships  never  bring  about  the  changes 
envisioned  by  the  initiators  (White  &  Wehlage.  1995).  Foley  and  Mundschenk  (1997) 
surveyed  a  randomly  sampled  group  of  1000  secondary  general  educators  across  the 
United  States  to  fmd  out  whether  teachers  interacted  with  community  agency  personnel 
when  trained  to  do  so.  The  survey  instrument  assessed  four  areas:  (a)  knowledge  of 
community  agencies,  (b)  professional  interactions,  (c)  collaborative  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  (d)  demographic  information.  The  researchers  found  that  overall  secondary  teachers 
did  not  interact  often  with  community  agency  persomiel.  even  after  being  trained  to  do  so. 

Another  study  examined  the  impact  of  training  on  involvement  of  teachers  in 
school-linked  full-service  schools  (Golan  &  Williamson,  1994).  Six  hundred  sixty 
classroom  teachers  were  randomly  selected  and  surveyed  about  their  jobs,  with  a  70% 
response  rate.  The  results  showed  that  teachers  who  participated  in  training  activities 
about  the  participating  community  agencies  were  significantly  more  likely  to  report 
feeling  informed  about  and  involved  in  school-linked  services  than  those  who 
participated  in  fewer  training  activities.  Teachers  who  reported  feeling  informed  and 
involved  were  more  likely  to  report  that  they  altered  their  jobs  in  a  way  that  supported 
school-linked  services.  Finally,  those  teachers  who  reported  that  their  jobs  had  changed  in 
this  manner  were  more  likely  to  report  higher  levels  of  program  success  than  those  whose 
jobs  did  not  change. 

Although  there  may  be  guidelines  to  govern  collaboration,  effective 
implementation  can  not  be  assured.  In  a  qualitative  study.  White  and  Wehlage  (1995) 
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examined  the  comprehensive  fiill-service  New  Futures  project  carried  out  in  schools  in 

five  major  cities  (Dayton,  OH;  Lawrence,  MA;  Little  Rock,  AR;  Pittsburgh,  PA;  and 
Savannah,  GA)  and  determined  that  teachers  found  ways  to  resist  and  undermine  the 
efforts  of  the  collaborative  venture.  New  policies  do  not  always  ensure  new  practices. 
Teachers  can  exercise  discretion  in  identifying  and  referring  students  for  services  or 
deliberately  create  "slippage"  between  policy  and  action  at  the  front  line  (White  & 
Wehlage,  1995).  "Slippage"  refers  to  the  difference  found  between  intended  policies  and 
actual  practice.  White  and  Wehlage  (1995)  reported  the  collaboration  was  perceived  by 
educators  as  "creating  unreasonable  pressures  on  them  to  succeed  with  at-risk  students" 
(p.  29).  Relationships  between  the  school  systems  and  the  collaborative  partners  became 
strained,  and  the  relationships  were  severed.  Even  with  the  additional  money  from  The 
Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation,  the  school  systems  became  unwilling  to  agree  to  the 
educational  reform  policies  championed  by  the  New  Futures  collaboratives  (White  & 
Wehlage,  1995).  Teachers  may  have  become  wary  of  new  programs  that  appear 
promising  but  become  unsuccessful  educational  fads. 

Researchers  have  examined  the  nature  of  collaboration  between  teachers  and 
professionals  although  few  studies  have  looked  at  elementary  teachers.  Additionally, 
previous  studies  have  not  considered  differences  as  to  location  of  services  that  are  school- 
based  or  school-linked.  Previous  studies  have  not  explored  the  relationship  of  the 
tmderlying  school  culture  and  its  impact  on  teacher  collaboration.  Understanding 
elementary  reachers'  perceptions  of  collaboration  within  school-based  and  school-linked 
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full-service  schools  will  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  interagency 

collaboration. 

The  collaborative  process  is  a  complex  one.  The  stages,  beginning  with 
identiiying  a  problem  and  ending  with  carrying  out  and  evaluating  the  solution  are  not 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Yet,  the  differences  of  opinions,  expectations,  and  attitudes, 
coupled  with  resistance  to  change,  result  in  a  process  that  is  difficult  to  implement 
successfully.  There  are  many  reasons  for  teachers  to  embrace  new  ways  of  working 
together,  yet  obstacles  remain.  Uncertainty  about  how  to  apply  the  concept  of 
collaboration,  the  degree  of  training  in  collaborative  processes,  as  well  as  the  level  of 
involvement  in  the  planning  stages  of  such  an  initiative  may  affect  the  success  of  a  full- 
service  school.  The  model  of  service  delivery  may  affect  the  degree  to  which  teachers 
participate  with  community  agency  workers.  Teachers'  personal  beliefs  about  the  plight 
of  many  of  today's  youth  and  the  ensuing  responsibility  of  teachers  to  take  on  new  roles 
may  affect  teachers'  willingness  to  work  with  community  agencies.  But  there  may  be 
something  more  pervasive  than  an  individual's  beliefs  that  may  predict  the  degree  to 
which  teachers  will  engage  in  collaborative  actions  with  community  agency  workers: 
The  differences  may  lie  in  the  cultural  paradigms  of  the  schools  in  which  teachers  work. 

School  Culture 
To  this  point,  the  concepts  of  full-service  schools,  collaboration,  and  teachers' 
perspectives  related  to  working  with  health,  mental  health,  and  social  service  agency 
personnel  have  been  discussed.  In  this  section,  the  concept  of  school  culture  precedes  a 
discussion  of  the  theoretical  framework  of  the  study. 
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The  predominant  culture  of  the  school  may  facilitate,  or  may  present  significant 

barriers  to,  effective  integration  of  services.  School  culture  is  best  understood  from  the 

perspective  of  schools  as  complex  social  systems  (Carlson.  1996).  A  social  system  is 

made  up  of  enduring  relationships  and  behavior  patterns.  Complex  systems  are  organized 

hierarchically  into  smaller  systems  with  boundaries  to  protect  the  differentiated 

functioning  of  subsystems.  Similarly,  school  systems  are  organizational  structures 

containing  a  network  of  relationships.  Well-functioning  systems  are  characterized  by 

information  exchange  and  communication,  trust,  shared  missions,  ceremonies,  rituals, 

clarity  of  roles  and  rules,  clear  and  open  boundaries,  and  a  structure  that  optimizes  the 

efficient  accomplishment  of  the  system's  goals  (Carlson,  1996;  Peterson,  1994;  Smylie  & 

Crowson,  1996).  The  organizational  histories,  patterns  of  time  usage,  norms,  rituals, 

symbols,  and  political  relations  are  key  indicators  of  institutional  significance  and  define 

an  organization's  culture. 

The  durability  of  educational  practice  and  its  resistance  to  change  is  often 
attributed  to  the  existing  culture  of  a  school  (Deal,  1993).  Culture  consists  of  the  stable, 
implicit  patterns  of  behaviors,  images,  beliefs,  and  assumptions  that  are  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  (Deal,  1993).  Sarason  ( 1 996)  asserts  that  culture  encompasses 
the  history  and  traditions  that  give  rise  to  roles  and  relationships,  practices,  and 
expectations,  and  does  not  require  thought  or  deliberation.  School  culture  often  motivates 
the  major  participants  in  an  organization  to  perform. 

Deal  (1993)  has  suggested  that  there  are  essential  characteristics  of  school  culture 
that  cannot  be  seen,  but  which  are  present  in  the  daily  actions  of  those  in  the  setting.  He 
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asserts  that  "culture  is  an  all-encompassing  tapestry  of  meaning"  that  structures  "the  way 

we  do  things  around  here"  (p.  6).  The  culture  can  be  represented  in  an  organization's 

shared  values,  heroes,  heroines,  rituals,  ceremonies,  stories,  and  cultural  network  (Deal, 

1993).  Culture  is  a  concept  that  relies  on  a  group  of  individuals  to  exist.  Culture  brings 

individuals  together  and  "fuses  individual  identity  with  collective  identity"  (Deal,  1993, 

p.  7).  Yet.  "one  cannot  see  culture  the  way  one  sees  individuals"  (Sarason,  cited  in  Deal. 

1993,  p.  6). 

School  culture  can  be  seen  as  consisting  of  three  levels  (Schein,  1985).  The  first 
level  consists  of  artifacts,  or  the  climate.  At  this  stage,  tangible  examples  representative 
of  the  culture,  such  as  safety  measures  taken,  care  of  the  building,  available  resources,  or 
bulletin  board  displays,  can  be  perceived  by  outsiders.  The  second  level  consists  of  values 
and  beliefs,  which,  according  to  Schein  (1 985),  represent  the  basic  organizational 
character  of  the  school.  Teachers  may  express  their  beliefs  about  the  value  of  education, 
or  model  ways  of  treating  others  with  respect.  The  third  and  least  tangible  component, 
underlying  assumptions,  is  the  one  most  often  taken  for  granted.  These  are  the  hidden 
parts  of  teachers'  daily  experiences.  Deal  and  Peterson  (1993)  refer  to  this  level  as  the 
"character  of  a  school,  which  reflects  the  deeper  themes  and  patterns  of  core  values, 
common  beliefs,  and  regular  traditions  that  develop  over  time"  (p.  89). 

Changes  in  formal  structure,  informal  practices,  system  goals,  and  orientation  to 
service  delivery  are  necessary  for  an  organization  to  move  from  the  traditional 
configuration  of  services  to  coordinated,  integrated,  and  comprehensive  services  for 
children  (Carlson,  1996).  A  change  in  the  beliefs  members  hold  regarding  their  role  and 
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capacity  to  change  must  accompany  any  successful  structural  change.  However,  the 

forces  to  maintain  within  the  current  structure  are  strong.  Given  this,  establishment  of 

comprehensive,  coordinated  services  for  children  may  be  more  feasible  outside  the  school 

system  (Carlson.  1996). 

According  to  the  literature,  full-service  schools  thrive  in  a  collaborative  setting 

where  roles  are  properly  defined  and  adequate  levels  of  interdependence  exist.  Therefore, 

one  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  the  cultural  setting  makes  a  difference  in  the 

success  of  full-service  elementary  schools.  In  this  study,  participants  identified  the  formal 

structure  of  schools  as  defined  by  Constantine's  (1986)  organizational  paradigms. 

Utilizing  a  questionnaire  adapted  from  Constantine,  respondents  helped  to  identity  the 

distinct  types  of  organizational  culture  and  their  subtle  means  of  operation.  In  the 

following  section,  Constantine's  theoretical  framework  of  organizational,  or  cultural, 

paradigms  is  discussed. 

Theoretical  Framework 
Constantine's  four  cultural  paradigms,  designed  to  help  understand  collective 
human  behavior,  were  originally  based  upon  research  into  family  systems  (Constantine, 
1986).  More  recently  these  cultural  paradigms  have  been  applied  to  larger  human  systems 
and  organizations  (Constantine,  1991).  According  to  Patton  (1990),  a  paradigm  is  a 
"worldview,  a  general  perspective,  a  way  of  breaking  down  the  complexity  of  the  real 
world"  (Cited  in  Dillon,  O'Brien,  &  Heilman,  2000,  p.  13).  Further,  a  paradigm  is  "a 
conceptual  system,  clearly  separate  from  other  conceptual  systems,  with  a  self-sustaining, 
internal  logic"  (Dillon,  O'Brien,  &  Heilman,  2000,  p.  13).  An  organizational  paradigm  is 
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"the  set  of  assumptions  that  forms  the  basis  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  any 

enterprise"  (Constantine,  1991,  p.  41).  Similar  to  many  aspects  of  culture,  a  paradigm 
cannot  be  seen,  and  its  images  are  not  in  the  conscious  awareness  of  its  members 
(Constantine,  1986).  What  can  be  seen  are  the  repeated  patterns  of  behavior  that  are 
characteristic  of  a  school's  way  of  dealing  with  issues  and  tasks.  The  cultural  paradigms 
rest  on  fundamental  distinctions  that  can  be  "distinguished  on  the  basis  of  their  goal- 
directed  behaviors"  (Constantine,  1986,  p.  19).  In  other  words,  a  cultural  paradigm  is 
continuous,  patterned  behavior  "deeply  embedded  in  the  socialization  of  adherents  and 
practitioners"  that  inform  what  is  "important,  legitimate,  and  reasonable"  (Patton,  1990, 
cited  in  Dillon.  O'Brien,  &  Heilman,  2000,  p.  15). 

Constantine's  four  cultural  paradigms  consist  of  the  (a)  closed  paradigm,  (b) 
random  paradigm,  (c)  open  paradigm,  and  (d)  synchronous  paradigm.  Each  paradigm  has 
a  different  organizational  structure,  set  of  priorities,  work  environment,  decision-making 
process,  communication  style,  response  to  change,  and  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The 
defining  characteristics  for  each  paradigm  are  described  in  the  sections  below  and  can  be 
viewed  in  Table  2.1. 
Closed  Paradigm 

The  closed  paradigm  describes  organizations  that  are  governed  hierarchically  by 
top-down  management.  Stability  and  security  of  the  group  are  the  priorities  for  this 
paradigm.  The  decision-making  process  is  formal  and  authority-based  with  decisions 
handed  down  from  the  administration  to  the  teachers  and  staff  Roles  and  responsibilities 
are  defined,  assigned,  and  differentiated.  Information  is  restricted  and  controlled  and  not 
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readily  shared  with  subordinates.  Members  may  interpret  opposition  and  criticism  as 

disloyalty.  Attempts  to  change  the  system  are  resisted.  People  who  work  within  a  closed 

paradigm  find  predictability  and  accountability  lead  to  a  sense  of  security  and  belonging. 

Individuals  in  this  type  of  culture,  however,  have  difficulty  dealing  with  innovation  and 

new  ideas.  The  purest  examples  of  the  closed  paradigm  can  be  seen  in  military  and 

governmental  bureaucracies. 

Random  Paradigm 

The  random  paradigm  is  used  to  identify  innovative,  independent,  and  creative 
organizational  structures.  Within  the  paradigm,  the  individual  takes 
precedence  over  the  group  and  freedom,  is  highly  valued.  Novelty  and  change  are 
priorities  in  this  culture.  Decisions  are  made  informally  and  from  the  bottom  up.  New 
information  is  brought  in  but  shared  haphazardly.  Since  novelty  is  a  priority  in  this 
system,  there  is  little  attachment  to  the  past,  and  change  is  welcomed.  Strengths  of  this 
paradigm  are  found  in  the  organization's  ability  to  change  rapidly  to  respond  to 
iimovation  and  breakthroughs.  This  type  of  setting  can  be  very  exciting,  but  the  lack  of 
stability  can  also  cause  chaos.  An  example  of  this  type  of  paradigm  is  a  technology- 
related  start-up  company. 
Open  Paradigm 

The  open  paradigm's  organization  is  flexible  and  adaptive  (Constantine,  1991). 
Efficacy  and  active  processes  are  the  priorities  of  the  members.  Decision-making 
involves  many  people  and  is  negotiated,  consensual,  and  collective. 
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The  open  paradigm  is  unique  in  its  explicit,  abundant,  and  direct  communication  styles. 

Unlike  other  paradigms,  the  members  within  this  type  of  organization  embrace  and 

redefine  the  change  process  through  strategic  planning,  facilitation,  joint  exploration,  and 

involvement  of  others.  Roles  are  defmed,  yet  shared  among  the  workers.  Adaptability, 

effectiveness,  and  pragmatism  are  seen  as  its  strengths.  Weaknesses  of  this  paradigm  are 

its  lack  of  harmony,  endless  discussions,  and  information  overload. 

Synchronous  Paradigm 

The  synchronous  paradigm,  has  a  complementary,  aligned,  and  efficient 
organizational  structure.  The  members  of  this  organization  share  a  common  vision  and 
consensual,  and  often  implicit,  understanding  of  the  organization's  goals.  Decisions  are 
made  automatically  and  independently  without  negotiation  with  others.  Communication 
of  ideas  is  limited  by  ignoring  new  information.  People  tend  to  have  the  same  ideas  by 
coincidence,  not  through  any  master  plan  or  direction.  Members  in  this  type  of  culture 
avoid  change  and  prefer  a  quiet  harmony  instead.  Getting  along  with  others  seems 
effortless,  and  members  feel  comfortable  in  their  static  roles.  A  weakness  in  this  type  of 
organization  is  its  low  adaptability.  Constantine  (1986)  admits  that  finding  an  example  of 
such  an  organization  is  rare,  and  that  this  paradigm  serves  mainly  to  define  what  the  other 
three  paradigms  are  not. 

Individuals  with  schools  that  operate  under  different  cultural  and  organizational 
paradigms  will  respond  to  change  and  challenges  differently  and  might  necessitate 
different  approaches.  Some  methods  that  are  successfully  applied  to  an  open  paradigm 
may  not  be  readily  accepted  in  a  closed  paradigm.  An  accurate  assessment  and 
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characterization  of  the  organizational  paradigm  that  exists  can  be  useful  in  determining 

what  approaches  and  programs  will  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  members  of  the  school 
(Constantine,  1991). 

Logic  would  seem  to  dictate  that  full-service  schools  will  more  likely  thrive  in  a 
collaborative  setting  where  roles  are  properly  defined  and  readily  shared,  and  where 
adequate  levels  of  interdependence  already  exist.  But  are  teachers  necessarily  more 
willing  to  expand  their  traditional  conceptions  of  their  roles  in  schools  under  an  open 
culture?  One  may  assume  that  teachers  will  collaborate  to  a  higher  degree  with 
community  agency  workers  within  a  culture  that  already  supports  collaboration. 
Conversely,  one  may  assume  that  teachers  in  a  closed  culture  will  be  less  likely  to 
collaborate  with  community  agency  personnel.  But  where  do  teachers  who  work  in  a 
random  culture  fall  along  the  spectrum?  The  answers  to  these  questions  may  become 
evident  by  assessing  the  organizational  or  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school  and  measuring 
the  degree  of  collaboration  with  community  agency  workers  as  reported  by  teachers  in 
those  schools.  Such  answers  may  provide  information  about  how  to  make  the 
collaborative  process  a  success. 

Summary 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  compare  two  basic  delivery  models  of  full- 
service  schools,  to  summarize  the  relevant  concepts  of  collaboration  and  culture  found  in 
the  literature,  and  to  explain  the  theoretical  basis  for  this  study.  As  indicated  in  this 
chapter,  full-service  elementary  schools  are  operating  with  mixed  success  in  the  nation. 
While  advocates  tend  to  favor  either  a  school-based  or  school-linked  model,  there  is  little 
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empirical  research  to  support  a  claim  that  one  model  is  essentially  better  than  the  other. 

There  is  even  less  evidence  of  large-scale  studies  of  elementary  full-service  schools.  This 
study  surveyed  regular  elementary  teachers  in  full-service  schools  to  determine  if  the 
service-delivery  model  had  an  effect  on  the  degree  of  teacher  collaboration  with 
community  agency  professionals. 

While  understanding  how  the  type  of  service-delivery  model  impacts  teachers' 
perceptions  is  important,  it  may  also  be  essential  to  determine  how  the  school's  cultural 
paradigm  impacts  teachers'  assessment  of  their  degree  of  collaboration  with  community 
agency  workers.  Since  the  service-delivery  model  and  organizational  paradigm  of  the 
school  can  exert  a  differential  impact  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  collaborative 
process,  it  is  important  to  consider  both  components.  Therefore,  this  study  also  explored 
the  relationship  between  the  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school  and  teachers'  perceptions  of 
collaboration.  The  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  investigation  are  explained  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHOD  OF  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  (a)  the  service-delivery  model 
and/or  (b)  the  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school  affect(s)  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the 
degree  of  collaboration  between  regular  elementary  teachers  and  community  agency 
personnel.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  (a)  the  development  of  the  full- 
service  school  database,  (b)  the  process  of  identifying  the  population  for  the  study,  (c)  the 
variables  of  the  study,  (d)  the  instrumentation,  (e)  the  procedures  for  data  collection,  (f) 
the  procedures  for  data  analysis,  and  (g)  the  demographics  of  the  participants. 

Development  of  the  Full-Service  School  Database 
At  the  present  time  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  (FDOE)  does  not 
maintain  an  up-to-date  list  of  full-service  schools  throughout  the  state.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  identify  a  database  of  the  full-service  schools.  This  process  required  several 
steps.  First,  a  preliminary  list  of  all  full-service  elementary  schools  in  Florida  during  the 
1999-2000  school  year  was  compiled  by  combining  the  school  names  from  a  Florida 
Department  of  Education  published  report  (FDOE,  1996)  with  the  list  of  names  of 
schools  participating  in  health-related  programs  from  the  Florida  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (FDHHS),  and  through  telephone  contact  with  individual  school 
districts  in  Florida.  Second,  whenever  possible,  school-based  full-service  schools  were 
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differentiated  from  school-linked  full-service  schools  by  school  and/or  district  personnel 

prior  to  data  collection.  Third,  principals  and/or  other  administrators  in  each  school 

and/or  district  were  contacted  by  phone,  e-mail,  and/or  mail  to  confirm  the  school's  status 

as  full-service. 

Understanding  how  professionals  in  the  field  use  language  was  also  critical  in  the 
development  of  a  database.  Many  schools  that  combine  comprehensive  health,  mental 
health,  social,  and  recreational  services  use  the  term  "full-service,"  while  others  use  the 
terms  "integrated  services"  or  "coordinated  services."  Some  school  administrators  were 
unsure  of  their  "full-service"  status,  yet  were  sure  that  "integrated  community  services" 
were  provided  at  their  school  site.  Those  schools  were  considered  "full-service"  by  the 
researcher. 

If  a  full-service  school  designated  by  the  FDOE  or  FDHHS  no  longer  received 
full-service  school  funding  from  the  state  of  Florida,  and  did  not  supplant  other  tmancial 
or  persoimel  resources  in  order  to  continue  the  full-service  initiative,  this  school  was 
deleted  from  the  preliminary  roster.  After  the  confirmation  process,  a  roster  that 
consisted  of  103  full-service  elementary  schools  in  Florida  was  developed. 

Permission  to  conduct  the  study  was  obtained  from  the  University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB)  (See  Appendices  A  and  B. ).  Permission  to  survey 
teachers  in  individual  schools  and  school  districts  (See  Appendix  C.)  is  described  in  the 
following  section. 
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Identifying  the  Population  for  the  Study 

Obtaining  Permission  to  Survey  Teachers 

Once  the  schools  were  identified  and  confirmed,  the  population  of  teachers  for  the 
study  was  deyeloped  by  (a)  contacting  schools,  and  districts  when  necessary,  to  obtain 
their  approval  to  conduct  research,  (b)  requesting  the  release  of  teachers'  names  for  the 
then-current  school  year  1 999-2000  for  the  purpose  of  a  pilot  study,  and  (c)  updating  the 
roster  of  teachers'  names  for  school  year  2000-2001  for  the  actual  study.  To  facilitate 
contact  with  the  school  and  district  level  personnel,  a  list  of  district  level  personnel, 
school  addresses,  grade  levels,  principals'  names,  opening  and  closing  dates,  and  Title  I 
status  was  compiled  from  school  and  district  Internet  web  sites,  and  from  MDR  's  School 
Directory:  Florida  1999-2000  fMarket  Data  Retrieval,  1999). 

District  level  research  directors  were  contacted  by  phone  to  learn  the  district- 
specific  procedures  that  governed  obtaining  permission  to  survey  teachers  and  acquiring 
their  names.  Some  large  urban  districts,  such  as  Hillsborough,  Miami-Dade.  Duval, 
Orange,  and  Polk,  requested  copies  of  the  research  proposal,  district  submission  forms, 
individualized  cover  letters  (See  Appendix  K.),  and  copies  of  the  questioimaire  for  the 
purpose  of  review.  The  length  of  school  districts'  review  processes  ranged  from  four  to 
22  weeks.  After  four  weeks,  research  directors  were  contacted  to  check  on  the  status  of 
the  research  request.  The  review  process  was  delayed  in  at  least  five  school  districts 
because  their  offices  of  research  and  evaluation  were  in  the  process  of  administering  the 
Florida  Comprehensive  Assessment  Test  (FCAT).  Additional  delays  occurred  because 
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some  research  proposals  were  forwarded  to  other  district  personnel  and/or  school 

principals. 

Many  smaller  districts  did  not  have  a  "research  director."  In  such  cases,  the 
superintendent  often  decided  whether  to  allow  teachers  to  participate.  Other  districts 
granted  approval  to  survey  teachers  contingent  upon  individual  principals'  willingness  to 
participate.  In  those  cases,  principals  received  letters  explaining  the  study,  the  number  of 
teachers  needed,  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  survey,  and  a  request  for  teachers' 
names  along  with  a  copy  of  the  survey  instrument. 

After  granting  approval,  principals  either  faxed,  mailed  or  e-mailed  their  roster  of 
regular  grade  level  teachers.  In  some  cases,  this  process  took  as  long  as  10  weeks.  Of  the 
103  confirmed  full-service  elementary  schools  in  Florida,  63  full-service  schools  granted 
permission  to  conduct  this  study  and  provided  the  names  of  regular  grade  level  teachers. 
During  the  1999-2000  school  year  46  teachers  participated  in  a  pilot  study. 

After  the  teacher  turnover  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  school  year,  2000- 
2001,  letters  were  sent  to  participating  principals  in  order  to  update  the  database  of 
teachers'  names.  A  list  of  teachers'  names  from  the  spring  semester  was  enclosed  with 
each  letter.  Principals  were  asked  to  cross  out  the  name  of  any  teacher  who  no  longer 
worked  at  the  school,  and  to  add  the  names  of  any  additional  K-6  teachers.  The  letters 
were  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Of  the  63  schools  that 
participated  in  the  pilot  study,  only  51  schools  updated  their  list  of  teachers  for  the  2000- 
2001  school  year. 
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Of  the  39  school  districts  contacted,  three  districts  stated  they  no  longer  had  any 

full-service  schools,  three  districts  denied  teacher  participation,  and  1 9  districts  approved 
teacher  participation.  In  two  of  the  19  school  districts  that  approved  teacher  participation, 
school  principals  denied  participation,  thus  1 7  school  districts  granted  approval  for 
teacher  participation.  Fourteen  districts  did  not  respond  to  numerous  written  requests 
from  the  researcher.  In  those  districts,  school  principals  were  contacted  for  approval 
instead.  Of  those  14  school  districts,  however,  no  additional  school  principals  approved 
teacher  participation  in  the  study. 

Of  the  individual  school  districts  and  principals  contacted,  teachers'  names  were 
updated  for  51  schools.  The  population  for  the  study  represents  17  Florida  school 
districts,  including  51  full-service  elementary  schools,  and  1.325  elementary  grade  level 
teachers. 
Selecting  the  Sample 

Teachers'  names  were  entered  into  a  database  by  school  district  name,  school 
name,  and  grade  level.  Each  teacher  was  assigned  a  four-digit  number  for  tracking 
purposes.  The  sample  was  composed  of  20%  of  the  population  of  regular  full-service 
elementary  teachers.  Every  fifth  teacher  was  selected  to  create  a  stratified  random  sample 
proportionate  to  the  numbers  of  teachers  in  each  county,  school,  and  grade  level  found  in 
the  population.  Teachers  represented  kindergarten  through  fifth  grade  in  most  schools, 
and  up  through  sixth  grade  in  eight  of  Florida's  full-service  elementary  schools.  Art, 
music,  physical  education,  and  special  education  teachers  were  not  included  in  the 
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population.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  of  the  teachers  (n  =  261)  in  the  sample  at  his 

or  her  place  of  employment. 

Variables  of  the  Study 

The  independent  variables  in  this  study  were  the  location  of  service  delivery  and 
the  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school.  Figure  3.1  depicts  the  relationship  of  these  variables. 
The  location  of  service  delivery  had  two  levels,  school-based  (on-site  co-location)  and 
school-linked  (off-site  coordination).  The  type  of  cultural  paradigm  had  four  levels: 
closed,  random,  synchronous,  and  open  (Constantine,  1991). 

The  geographical  location  of  the  schools-urban,  rural,  or  suburban-was  the 
moderator  variable.  The  geographic  location  of  the  schools  was  based  upon  reports  of  the 
participants.  The  dependent  variable  was  the  elementary  teachers'  self-reported 
perceptions  about  collaborating  with  community  agency  workers. 

Instrumentation 
The  instrument  consisted  of  a  two-page  survey  questionnaire.  Part  of  the 
questionnaire  was  based  on  a  questionnaire  originally  developed  by  Constantine  (1991)  to 
assess  cultural  paradigms  of  organizations.  Modifications  were  made  to  the  questionnaire, 
with  permission  by  Constantine  (See  Appendix  D.).  to  more  accurately  reflect  the  specific 
organization  of  a  school  as  opposed  to  a  general  organization  of  a  corporation. 
Demographic,  collaboration,  and  open-ended  response  sections  were  added  to  the  cultural 
paradigm  section  to  complete  the  survey  instrument.  Each  section  had  different  scales  of 
measurement  and  information  sought  from  respondents.  In  following,  each  of  the  sections 
had  individual  reliability  and  validity  measurements.  The  questionnaire  was  composed  of 
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four  sections:  demographics  (Section  A),  scliool  culture  (Section  B),  collaboration 

(Section  C),  and  comments  (Section  D)  (See  Appendix  G  for  the  survey  questionnaire 

used.)-  Each  section  is  described  below. 

Demographics 

In  Section  A  the  participants  were  asked  to  indicate  the  name  of  their  school, 
whether  the  school  received  Title  1  federal  funding,  and  the  school's  geographic  setting. 
The  respondent  was  asked  to  report  the  grade  level(s)  that  he  or  she  currently  teaches, 
years  of  teaching  experience,  highest  level  of  education  obtained,  and  his/her  age  and 
gender.  Teachers  were  asked  whether  the  "health,  mental  health,  &  social  service 
personnel  were  generally  located"  at  the  school  site,  or  located  elsewhere  in  the 
community. 
School  Culture 

The  second  section  of  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  13  multiple-choice  questions, 
based  on  items  derived  from  Constantine's  survey.  The  survey  items  were  composed  of  a 
stem  and  four  options  that  completed  the  sentence.  Each  of  the  four  answer  choices 
identified  one  of  the  four  cultural  paradigms.  The  directions  asked  participants  to  respond 
to  each  multiple-choice  item  by  circling  the  one  answer  that  most  closely  matched  the 
culture  where  they  worked.  Each  of  the  encircled  responses  were  tallied  to  determine  a 
total  score  for  each  representative  paradigm.  Each  time  an  answer  was  selected  the  total 
score  for  the  particular  scale  increased.  The  highest  raw  score  a  scale  could  receive  was 
13,  and  the  lowest  was  zero.  Questionnaires  were  then  sorted  into  one  of  the  four  school 
culture  paradigm  categories  according  to  the  paradigm  that  had  the  highest  overall  score. 
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Questions  for  the  second  section  of  the  survey  were  derived  from  questions 

developed  by  Constantine,  who  granted  permission  to  adapt  his  original  instrument  for 
this  study  (See  Appendix  D.)-  Constantine's  25-question  survey  instrument, 
Organizational  Paradigm  Survey,  has  no  established  reliability  or  validity.  To  e.stablish 
validity,  categories  culled  from  the  literature  authored  by  Constantine  were  grouped  by 
four  domains:  Organizational  Structure,  Communication,  Problem-Solving  and  Conflict 
Management,  and  Work  Environment.  Organizational  Structure  was  defined  as  the  way 
in  which  the  division  of  labor  is  coordinated  and  carried  out.  Communication  was  defined 
as  the  availability,  exchange,  and  use  of  information  across  all  levels  of  the  organization. 
Problem-Solving  and  Conflict  Management  were  defined  as  the  process  of  framing  issues 
and  negotiating  solutions  among  competing  interests.  Work  Environment  was  defined  as 
the  atmosphere  created  by  the  way  people  relate  to  one  another  and  by  how  tasks  are 
regularly  performed. 

These  questions  were  sent  to  seven  education  professionals,  representing  two 
Florida  school  districts  and  two  colleges  of  education  (See  Appendix  E.).  The  number  of 
questions  was  reduced  to  shorten  the  survey  length  and  encourage  greater  participation  by 
teachers.  To  validate  the  questions  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  questions  from  25  to  13, 
reviewers  were  asked  to  rank  the  questions  according  to  which  item  was  most 
representative  of  the  defining  characteristic  for  each  category  (1  =  most  representative). 
(See  Appendix  F.)  Additionally,  the  reviewers  were  asked  to  read  the  questions  for  clarity 
and  word  choice  to  ensure  each  was  free  of  ambiguity. 
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Reviewers  ranked  seven  questions  in  the  Problem-Solving  and  Conflict 

Management  domain,  and  six  in  the  remaining  three  categories.  Reviewers'  rankings 
were  tallied  to  obtain  a  total  ranking  for  each  question.  The  three  questions  with  the 
lowest  total  rankings  were  selected  in  three  of  the  categories,  and  the  four  questions  with 
the  lowest  total  rankings  were  selected  from  the  Problem-Solving  and  Conflict 
Management  category. 

The  questionnaire  was  pilot-tested  to  obtain  a  reliability  measure  and  to  determine 
its  feasibility.  Forty-six  elementary  teachers  representing  both  school-linked  and  school- 
based  full-service  schools  participated  in  the  pilot  study.  These  teachers  were  excluded 
from  the  full  study  in  the  2000-2001  school  year. 

A  split-half  reliability  test  was  applied  to  each  scale.  This  involved  "splitting  the 

test  into  two  halves  .  .  .  and  then  correlating  the  scores  by  each  person"  (Tuckman,  1999, 

p.  199).  With  13  questions  in  this  section,  the  six  odd-numbered  answers  were  correlated 

with  seven  even-numbered  answers  to  determine  whether  the  halves  of  this  section 

measured  the  same  quality  or  paradigm.  The  obtained  correlation  coefficient  (run,)  was 

entered  into  the  Pearson  formula  to  calculate  the  whole  scale  reliability: 

Rel  =   ^HHi 
l+rmii 

According  to  Smith  and  Glass  (1987),  moderate  reliability  of  correlations  of 

r  =  0.50  is  sufficient.  The  reliability  for  each  of  the  individual  scales  of  the  revised 

instrument  was:  closed  paradigm  =  0.63;  random  paradigm  =  0.71 ;  open  paradigm  =  0.70; 

and  synchronous  paradigm  =  0.42.  Reasons  for  the  relatively  low  reliability  for  the 

synchronous  paradigm  follow. 
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The  most  likely  reason  for  the  low  reliabihty  of  the  synchronous  paradigm  scale, 

as  suggested  by  Constantine  (1986),  is  that  this  paradigm  is  more  theoretical  than  real- 
world  and  serves  mainly  as  a  contrast  to  the  other  cultural  paradigms.  The  theoretical 
natme  of  this  paradigm  may  also  explain  why  so  few  respondents  selected  the 
synchronous  paradigm  answers.  The  low  raw  score  total  for  this  paradigm  resulted  in  a 
restricted  range,  causing  low  variance  and  reliability  (Smith  &  Glass,  1987).  "Reliability 
will  also  be  artificially  low  if  the  test  does  not  have  a  high  enough  'ceiling'  or  maximum 
score  to  accommodate  the  true  range  of  differences  among  the  members  of  the  sample" 
(Smith  &  Glass,  1987,  p.  106). 
Collaboration 

Section  C  was  developed  by  the  researcher.  The  items  in  this  section  of  the 
instrument  were  developed  from  topics  and  issues  found  in  the  literature  on  collaborating 
with  full-service  schools  (See  Appendix  G.).  Fifteen  items  across  three  domains  (beliefs, 
knowledge  and  environment,  and  actions)  that  were  likely  to  affect  the  degree  of 
collaboration  by  teachers  with  community  agency  workers  were  written.  Each  domain 
was  made  up  of  five  items.  Participants  were  asked  to  circle  the  response  that  most 
closely  matched  their  opinion;  (SD)  =  Strongly  Disagree,  (D)  =  Disagree,  (N)  =  Feel 
Neutral,  (A)  =  Agree,  and  (SA)  =  Strongly  Agree.  For  the  purpose  of  running  statistical 
analyses  each  response  was  converted  to  an  integer,  where  SD  =  1,  D  =  2,  N  =  3,  A  =  4, 
and  SA  =  5.  The  Likert  scale  was  treated  as  continuous  measures,  rather  than  ordinal. 
Justification  for  this  decision  is  supported  by  Tuckman  (1999).  An  example  of  each 
domain  follows:  (a)  beliefs:  "1  believe  having  agency  professionals  in  the  school  to  assist 
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children  enables  me  to  devote  more  tirne  to  teaching;"  (b)  knowledge  and  environment: 

"I  know  the  process  to  refer  students  for  heahh,  mental  health,  and/or  social  services  at 
our  school;"  and  (c)  actions:  "1  identify  students  in  need  of  health,  mental  health,  and/or 
social  services."  The  procedures  to  establish  validity  and  reliability  for  this  section  of  the 
questiormaire  are  provided  below. 

The  content  validity  of  the  questionnaire  was  established  through  review  by 
selected  professionals  currently  working  in  full-service  schools  and  by  those  with 
experience  in  the  process  of  collaboration  with  integrated  services.  Several  experts  were 
identified  through  published  literature  and/or  from  their  professional  reputations  in  the 
field  of  full-service  schools  in  Florida.  A  copy  of  this  section  of  the  questiormaire  on 
collaboration  was  sent  to  each  individual  along  with  a  cover  letter  requesting  review  and 
feedback  (See  Appendix  H.).  Additions,  deletions,  and  alterations  in  wording  and 
emphasis  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  expert  reviewers'  recommendations  (Refer  to 
Appendix  I.). 

This  section  of  the  survey  instrument  (Section  C)  consisted  of  15  Likert-type 
questions,  which  required  a  different  reliability  formula  than  that  used  in  the  cultural 
paradigm  portion  (Section  B)  to  measure  the  internal  consistency.  The  Cronbach  alpha 
test  was  used  to  obtain  the  average  of  every  possible  split-half  and  required  only  one 
single  pilot  test  administration  (Albert,  Cluxton,  &  Miller,  1997).  The  Cronbach  alpha 
reliability  formula  yielded  a  reliability  coefficient  of  0.75. 
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Open-Ended  Comments 

The  final  section  of  this  questionnaire  consisted  of  four  blank  lines  with  the 
heading  "Comments."  No  specific  directions  were  provided.  This  section  was  provided  to 
allow  respondents  to  expand  upon  or  clarify  an  answer  they  chose,  add  supplemental 
information  they  deemed  relevant,  and  to  allow  a  free-form  option  to  communicate  with 
the  researcher  that  the  structured  multiple-choice  items  did  not  allow. 

Procedure  for  Data  Collection 

The  following  procedure  was  carried  out  for  both  the  pilot  study  and  the  actual 
study.  Prior  to  the  initial  questionnaire  mailing,  a  pre-postcard  was  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  sample  group  to  inform  them  of  their  selection  for  participation  in  the  study  and  to 
let  them  know  to  expect  a  questionnaire  in  the  mail  in  a  few  days  (See  Appendix  J.). 
Three  days  later,  a  questionnaire  packet  was  mailed  to  each  individual  at  his  or  her 
school.  The  questionnaire  packet  consisted  of  a  cover  letter  (See  Appendix  K.). 
questionnaire  (See  Appendix  G.),  and  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  In  lieu  of  an 
informed  consent  form,  the  cover  letter  explained  the  participants'  rights  and  provided 
University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB)  contact  information. 
Completed  questionnaires  served  as  consent  to  participate,  as  recommended  by  UFIRB. 

Respondents  remained  anonymous  except  for  their  four-digit  tracking  number  on 
the  back  of  the  first  page.  This  number  was  used  solely  to  determine  which  respondents 
had  returned  the  questionnaire  rather  than  to  connect  them  to  their  responses.  As 
completed  questionnaires  were  returned,  the  respondents'  numbers  were  checked  off  on  a 
master  list.  A  second  postcard  thanking  respondents  for  their  participation  and  reminding 
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others  to  return  their  completed  questionnaires  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  sample 

group  five  days  after  the  initial  questionnaire  mailing. 

Ten  days  after  the  initial  questionnaire  mailing,  a  second  questionnaire  packet  was 
sent  to  those  who  had  not  yet  responded.  This  second  packet  consisted  of  a  second  cover 
letter  soliciting  support  (See  Appendix  L.)  along  with  a  second  questionnaire  and  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope.  When  data  collection  was  completed,  the  record  of 
participants'  corresponding  four-digit  numbers  was  discarded  so  as  not  to  make  any 
connections  between  participants  and  their  individual  questionnaire  responses. 

Procedure  for  Data  Analysis 

Demographic  information  for  the  group  was  reported  for  respondents  using 
percentages  and  frequency  counts  (See  Appendix  M.).  Descriptive  statistics,  specifically 
group  means  and  standard  deviations,  were  determmed  from  the  collaboration  section 
scores  of  the  questionnaires.  Additionally,  a  two-way  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA) 
was  used  to  analyze  effects  of  teachers'  perceptions  as  they  differed  by  service-delivery 
models  and  cultural  paradigms  based  on  the  collaboration  process.  The  SAS  statistical 
program  was  used  to  perform  the  two-way  ANOVA.  These  results  are  reported  and 
explained  in  summary  format  and  in  tables  within  the  findings  chapter. 

The  two-way  ANOVA  was  used  to  compare  the  mean  scores,  and  to  determine 
whether  differences  between  means  were  due  to  chance  or  to  the  effect  of  full-service- 
delivery  model,  type  of  cultural  paradigm,  or  an  interaction  between  the  two  variables. 
One  benefit  of  the  two-way  ANOVA  resides  in  its  ability  to  test  several  null  hypotheses 
simultaneously,  in  this  case  one  for  each  of  the  two  independent  variables  and  one  for  the 
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combination  of  the  two  independent  variables  (Shavelson,  1996).  Additionally,  the  error 

variance  is  more  precisely  estimated  in  a  two-way  ANOVA  than  it  is  in  a  one-way 
ANOVA. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  to  reject  or  not  reject  the  hypothesis  for  each  of  the 
three  hypotheses  tested  by  the  two-way  ANOVA.  the  F„te,,„,j  must  be  greater  than  the 
F„i,i,,,  (Shavelson,  1996).  The  F„i,i„|  depends  on  the  degrees  of  freedom  associated  with 
each  effect  and  error  term,  so  there  will  be  different  values  of  F„i,icai  for  different  pairs  of 
degrees  of  freedom. 

Respondent  Demographics 

Twenty  percent  («  =  261)  of  the  population  of  teachers  (n  =  1,325)  were  randomly 
sampled  to  participate  in  this  study.  The  rate  of  return  was  52.5%  (n  =  137).  Demographic 
information  as  provided  by  the  participants  is  described  below. 

The  teacher  population  for  this  study  was  drawn  from  51  full-service  elementary 
schools.  The  population  represents  17  (25%)  of  the  67  counties  or  school  districts  in 
Florida.  Respondents  represented  49  of  the  schools.  Teachers  from  two  of  the  5 1  schools 
did  not  respond.  Table  3.1  lists  the  names  and  school  districts  of  those  schools. 

The  geographic  settings  of  the  49  full-service  schools  are  shown  in  Table  3.2.  Of 
the  137  respondents,  39.4  %  {n  =  54)  of  the  teachers  represented  urban  schools  with 
seven  teachers  (5.1%)  working  under  a  school-linked  model  and  47  teachers  (34.3%) 
working  under  a  school-based  model.  Twenty  or  14.6%  of  the  teachers  represented 
suburban  schools,  with  nine  teachers  (6.6%)  working  within  the  school-linked  model  and 
1 1  (8%)  working  within  the  school-based  model.  Sixty-three  or  46%  of  the  teachers 
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represented  rural  schools,  with  29  teachers  (21 .2%)  working  within  the  school-linked 

model,  and  34  (24.8%)  working  within  the  school-based  model. 

Teachers  were  asked  if  the  schools  in  which  they  worked  received  Title  1  funding. 
As  shown  in  Table  3.2,  85.4%  (n=  117)  of  teachers  reported  that  their  schools  received 
Title  I  funding,  while  14.6%  (n  =  20)  of  teachers  reported  that  their  schools  received  no 
Title  1  funding.  Twenty-eight  and  a  half  percent  (n  =  39)  of  teachers  worked  in  Title  I 
schools  that  were  school-linked,  and  56.9%  (n  =  78)  of  teachers  worked  in  Title  1  schools 
that  were  school-based.  Six  teachers  (4.4%)  were  employed  at  school-linked  schools  that 
did  not  receive  Title  I  funding,  while  14  teachers  (10.2%)  were  employed  at  school-based 
schools  that  did  not  receive  Title  1  funding. 
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Table  3.1   Population  of  Participating  Florida  Full-Service  Elementary  Schools  During 
School  Year  2000-2001  («  =  51) 


County/ 
District 


School 


Alachua  Alachua  Elementary 

Clay  Charles  Bennett  Elementary 

Clay  McRae  Elementary 

Clay  S.  B.  Jennings  Elementary 

Clay  Tynes  Elementary 

Clay  Keystone  Heights  Elementary 

Dade  Campbell  Drive  Elementary 

Dade  Charles  Drew  Elementary 

Dade  Fienberg/Fisher  Elementary 

Dade  Frederick  Douglass  Elem. 

Dade  Gratigny  Elementary 

Dade  Laura  Saunders  Elementary 

Dade  Riverside  Elementary 

Dade  James  Bright  Elementary 

Dade  Miami  Park  Elementary 

Dade  North  Miami  Elementary 

Dade  M.  L.  King,  Jr.  Elementary 

Dade  R.  R.  Moton  Elementary 

Dade  Norland  Elementary 

Dade  Ben  Sheppard  Elementary 

Duval  M.  L.  King,  Jr.  Elementary 

Duval  Samuel  Hull  Elementary 

Duval  Long  Branch  Elementary 

Duval  Sallye  Mathis  Elementary 

Duval  A.  Robinson  Elementary 

Gadsden  Gretna  Elementary 


County/ 

School 

District 

Gadsden 

Havana  Elementary 

Gadsden 

St.  John  Elementary 

Gadsden 

George  Munroe  Elem. 

Gadsden 

Stewart  Street  Elem. 

Hamilton 

North  Hamilton  Elem. 

Hamilton 

South  Hamilton  Elem. 

Hardee 

Zolfo  Springs  Elem. 

Highlands 

Avon  Elementary 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Elementary 

Liberty 

Hosford  Elementary 

Monroe 

Gerald  Adams  Elem. 

Okeechobee 

North  Elementary 

Okeechobee 

Central  Elementary 

Orange 

Grand  Avenue  Elem. 

St.  Johns 

Mill  Creek  Elementary 

St.  Johns 

Hastings  Elementary 

Santa  Rosa 

Bagdad  Elementary 

Santa  Rosa 

Dixon  Primary  School 

Santa  Rosa 

Dixon  Intermediate 

School 

Santa  Rosa 

Holley-Navarre  Primary 

School 

Santa  Rosa 

Jay  Elementary 

Santa  Rosa 

Oriole  Beach  Elementary 

Sarasota 

Booker  Elementary 

Taylor 

Steinhatchee  School 
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Table  3.2  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Full-Service  Schools  Reported  by  Teachers 

("=137) 

Characteristic n % 

Teachers  per  Geographic  Setting  and  Service-Delivery  Model: 

Urban:  54  39.4% 

School-Linked'  7  5.1% 

School-Based'"  47  34.3% 

Suburban:  20  14.6% 

School-Linked'  9  6.6% 

School-Based''  11  8.0% 

Rural:  63  46.0% 

School-Linked'  29  21.2% 

School-Basedf  34  24.8% 

Teachers  per  School  Title  I  Funding  Status  and  Service-Delivery  Model: 

Received  Title  1  Funding:  117  85.4% 

School-Linked  39  28.5% 

School-Based  78  56.9% 

Did  Not  Receive  Title  1  Funding:  20  14.6% 

School-Linked  6  4.4% 

School-Based 14 10.2% 

"Four  schools  (8.2%)  were  identified  as  having  a  school-linked  model  of  service  delivery 

in  the  urban  setting. 

'"Fourteen  schools  (28.6%)  were  identified  as  having  a  school-based  model  of  service 

delivery  in  the  urban  setting. 

'Three  schools  (6.1%)  were  identified  as  having  a  school-linked  model  of  service  delivery 

in  the  suburban  setting. 

''Four  schools  (8.2%)  were  identified  as  having  a  school-based  model  of  service  delivery 

in  the  suburban  setting. 

'Twelve  schools  (24.5%)  were  identified  as  having  a  school-linked  model  of  service 

delivery  in  the  rural  setting. 

'Twelve  schools  (24.5%)  were  identified  as  having  a  school-based  model  of  service 

delivery  in  the  rural  setting. 
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The  participants  in  this  study  included  kindergarten  to  sixth  grade  teachers  (See 

Table  3.3.)-  Seventeen  percent  (n  =  23)  of  the  teachers  taught  kindergarten,  14.5%  (n  = 
20)  taught  first  grade,  16%  (n  =  22)  reported  teaching  second  grade,  while  16%o  {n  =22) 
and  17%  (n  =  23)  reported  teaching  third  and  fourth  grade,  respectively.  Participants  in 
this  study  who  reported  teaching  fifth  grade  represented  1 1 .5  %  («  =  16)  of  the  sample, 
while  1 .5%  {n  =  2)  taught  sixth  grade.  Three  percent  («  =  4)  of  participants  reported 
teaching  a  combination  class,  which  consisted  of  at  least  two  grade  levels  of  students  in 
the  same  classroom  setting.  Three  and  one  half  percent  of  the  participants  («  =  5)  did  not 
respond  to  this  question. 

Table  3.3  Grade  Levels  Taught  by  Participating  Teachers  (n  =  137) 

Grade  Level  n  % 

Kindergarten  23  17.0%> 

First  20  14.5% 

Second  22  16.0% 

Third  22  16.0% 

Fourth  23  17.0% 

Fifth  16  11.5% 

Sixth  2  1.5% 

Combination  4  3.0% 

No  Response  5  3.5% 


The  number  of  overall  years  of  teaching  experience  among  participants  ranged 
from  one  year  to  over  25  years  (See  Table  3.4.).  Among  the  participants,  29.3%  (n  =  40) 
reported  having  one  to  five  years  experience,  while  12.4%  («  =  1 7)  reported  having  six  to 
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ten  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  15.3%  («  =  21)  had  11  to  15  years  of  teaching 

experience.  Slightly  less  than  14%  (n  =  19)  of  the  teachers  had  16  to  20  years  of 
experience,  7.3%  (n  =  10)  reported  having  21  to  25  years  of  teaching  experience,  while 
2 1 . 1  %  (n  =  29)  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  had  more  than  25  years  in  the 
classroom.  One  teacher  did  not  provide  a  response. 

Table  3.4  Participating  Teachers'  by  Years  of  Teaching  Experience  (n  =  137) 

Years  n  % 

1-5  40  29.3% 

6-10  17  12.4% 

11-15  21  15.3% 

16-20  19  13.9% 

21-25  10  7.3% 

25+  29  21.1% 

No  answer  1  0.7% 


As  shown  in  Table  3.5.  44%  (n  =  60)  of  teachers  reported  that  they  had  taught  at 
their  current  school  for  one  to  five  years,  while  17%  (n  =  23)  of  teachers  taught  at  their 
current  school  for  six  to  ten  years.  One-fifth  (n  =  27)  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they 
had  taught  11  to  15  years  at  their  current  school,  and  15%  («  =  15)  had  taught  at  their 
current  school  for  16  to  20  years.  Seven  percent  {«  =  10)  of  the  teachers  indicated  that 
they  had  been  teaching  for  more  than  20  years  at  their  current  school.  Two  participants 
did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
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Teachers'  highest  degree  of  education  completed  is  shown  in  Table  3.6.  Most 

teachers  (n  =  77,  or  56  %)  had  a  bachelors  degree,  while  54  (40  %)  had  received  a  masters 

degree.  Five  teachers  had  a  specialists  degree  (3.5%),  and  none  of  the  teachers  held  a 

doctorate  degree. 


Table  3.5  Participating  Teachers'  by  Years  of  Experience  Teaching  at  Current  Full- 
Service  School  (n  =  137) 


Years  of  Experience 


1-5  60  44% 

6-10  23  17% 

11-15  27  20% 

16-20  15  11% 

21-25  6  4% 

25+  4  3% 

No  response  2  1  % 


The  age  of  teachers  ranged  from  24  to  62,  while  the  average  age  was  41 .  As 
shown  in  Table  3.7,  19%  (n  =  26)  of  the  teachers  reported  that  they  were  ages  21  to  30, 
while  24%  («  =  32)  were  ages  31  to  40.  Slightly  less  than  a  third  of  the  teachers  (n  =  41) 
indicated  that  their  ages  were  between  41  and  50,  21%  (n  =  29)  were  ages  51  to  60,  and 
0.5%  (n  =  1)  of  the  teachers  reported  being  ages  61  to  70.  Eight  teachers  did  not  respond 
to  this  question. 
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Table  3.6    Teachers'  Highest  Degree  Completed  (n  =  137) 


Degree n % 

Bachelors  77                                   56.0% 

Masters  54                                   40.0% 

Specialist  5                                     3.5% 

No  Response  1 0.5% 


Table  3.7    Age  of  Participating  Teachers  (n  =  1 37) 

Age  n                                         % 

21-30  26  19.0% 

31-40  32  24.0% 

41-50  41  29.5% 

51-60  29  21.0% 

61-70  1                                     0.5% 

No  Response  8      6.0% 


As  shown  in  Table  3.8,  most  of  the  respondents,  92%  (n  =  126),  were  female, 
while  6%  («  =  8)  were  male,  and  2%  (n  ^  3)  did  not  respond. 

Table  3.8    Gender  of  Participating  Teachers  (n  =  1 37) 

Gender  n  % 

Female  126  92% 

Male  8  6% 

No  Response  3  2% 


CHAPTER  4 
DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 


The  data  collected  in  this  study  were  analyzed  using  quantitative  methods.  In  this 
chapter,  a  description  of  the  research  questions  followed  by  the  results  is  provided. 

Analysis 
Research  Question  #  1 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  service-deli  very  model  and  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  the  school-based  or  school-linked  model 
best  described  the  type  of  full-service  delivery  at  their  particular  school.  When  teachers 
checked  both,  school-based  and  school-linked,  the  school-based  model  was  considered 
the  dominant  location  of  the  two  since  many  school-based  full-service  schools  also  work 
with  off-campus  agencies  in  addition  to  the  ones  represented  on  campus.  As  shown  in 
Table  4.1,  the  respondents  indicated  that  61%  («  =  30)  of  the  schools  in  which  they  taught 
used  a  school-based  model  of  full-service  delivery,  while  39%  («  =  19)  of  the  schools 
used  a  school-linked  model. 

The  school-based  model  of  service  delivery  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  degree  of 
collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency  workers  than  did  the  school-linked  model, 
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independent  of  the  type  of  cultural  paradigm.  The  mean  score  for  the  degree  of 

collaboration  between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  in  a  school-linlced  model 

of  service  delivery  was  51.1  («  =  39),  with  a  range  of  scores  from  30  to  65.  The  mean 

score  for  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  in 

a  school-based  model  of  service  delivery  was  54.4  (n  =  79),  with  a  range  of  scores  from 

39  to  71. 


Table  4.1  Models  of  Full-Service  Delivery 

within  Schools  (n  =  49) 

Full-Service  Model 

Schools" 
n 

% 

School-Linked 
School-Based 

19 

30 

39% 

61% 

'A  total  of  49  schools  were  represented  by  the  137  participating  teachers.  Of  the  137 
participating  teachers,  only  1 1 8  were  analyzed  due  to  incomplete  data  sets  and  small  cell 
sizes  for  random  and  synchronous  cultural  paradigms. 


Hypothesis  #1  states  that  the  type  of  service-delivery  model  will  affect  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools.  As  shown  in  Table  4.2,  the  F„,,sj„jd  value  (4.74) 
for  the  full-service  model  is  greater  than  the  F^m,.,,  value  (3.94).  The  P  value  of  0.032  is 
significant  at  P  <  0.05.  Therefore,  hypothesis  #1  can  not  be  rejected  because  there  was  a 
significant  difference  between  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration 
between  elementary  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  due  to  the  type  of  service- 
delivery  model. 
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Table  4.2  Two-Way  ANOVA  Summary  Table  for  Degree  of  Collaboration  by  Service- 
Delivery  Model  and  Cultural  Paradigm 

Type  111 
Source  of                     df              Sums  of         Mean  Square        F„|„e„ed      Pr>F 
Variance  Squares 


Full-Service  Model 

1 

249.5 

249.5 

4.74 

0.032" 

Cultural  Paradigm 

1 

257.2 

257.2 

4.89 

0.029' 

Full-Service  Model* 

1 

000.7 

000.7 

0.01 

0.907 

Cultural  Paradigm 

Error 

114 

6073.6 

053.3 

Total 

117 

6581.0 

»P  <  0.05 

Research  Question  #2 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  cultural  paradigm  and  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 

As  shown  in  Table  4.3.  2%  (n  =  46)  of  the  1 37  participants  in  this  study  reported 
working  in  schools  with  the  closed  cultural  paradigm,  and  53%  (n  =  72)  reported  working 
in  schools  with  the  open  cultural  paradigm.  Four  percent  (n  =  6)  of  the  teachers  reported 
working  in  schools  with  a  random  cultural  paradigm,  while  1%  (n  =  2)  of  teachers 
indicated  that  they  worked  in  schools  with  a  synchronous  paradigm.  Since  respondents  in 
the  random  and  synchronous  cultural  paradigms  totaled  five  or  less  when  categorized  by 
type  of  full-service  model,  it  was  not  feasible  to  include  these  categories  in  the  two-way 
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ANOVA  because  they  lack  statistical  significance.  Therefore,  the  random  and 

synchronous  surveys  were  excluded  from  further  analysis.  Additionally,  8%  (n=  1 1 )  of 
the  respondents  did  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  in  this  section.  As  a  result  of 
insufficient  data,  the  cultural  paradigms  of  their  respective  schools  could  not  be 
determined.  From  the  original  data  set  of  137  respondents,  only  86%  (n  =  118)  of  the 
surveys  were  analyzed  for  research  question  #2. 


Table  4.3  Number  and  Percentage"  of  Teachers  (n  =  126)  per  Cultural  Paradigm  by  Full- 
Service  School  Model 

Cultural  Paradigm 
Closed              Open                 Random           Synchronous 
n         %  n  % n  % n  % 

School-Linked  16       12%      23       17%  1        0.5%  1        0.5% 

Model 

School-Based  30      22%      49       36%  5        4%  1       0.5% 

Model _^_ 

"Eight  percent  (n  =  1 1)  of  the  137  respondents  did  not  provide  sufficient  data  to  classify 
into  any  of  the  four  cultural  paradigms  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  analysis. 


Hypothesis  #2  states  that  the  type  of  school  cultural  paradigm  (closed,  open, 
random,  or  synchronous)  will  affect  teachers"  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration 
between  elementary  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools.  As 
shown  in  Table  4.2.  the  F„i,s5„ed  (4.89)  for  the  type  of  cultural  paradigm  is  greater  than  the 
F„iiicai  (3.94);  the  P  value  of  0.029  is  significant  at  P  <  0.05.  Therefore,  hypothesis  #2  can 
not  be  rejected  because  there  was  a  significant  difference  between  teachers'  perceptions 
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of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community  agency 

workers  due  to  the  type  of  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.4.  teachers  working  in  an  open  paradigm  had  higher  mean 
scores  of  their  perceptions  of  collaboration  on  items  within  each  of  the  three  subsections: 
beliefs,  knowledge  and  environment,  and  actions.  In  the  beliefs  category  (items  #14-18). 
the  mean  scores  for  participants  who  reported  working  in  the  closed  paradigm  ranged 
from  2.7  to  4.5,  while  the  mean  scores  for  participants  who  reported  working  in  the  open 
paradigm  ranged  from  3.1  to  4.6.  In  the  knowledge  and  environment  category  (items  #19- 
23),  mean  scores  for  participants  who  selected  the  closed  paradigm  ranged  from  2. 1  to 
3.9,  while  mean  scores  for  participants  who  selected  the  open  paradigm  ranged  from  2.1 
to  4. 1 .  In  the  actions  category  (items  #24-28),  mean  scores  for  participants  who  reported 
the  closed  paradigm  ranged  from  2.9  to  4.0,  while  mean  scores  for  participants  who 
reported  the  open  paradigm  ranged  from  3.6  to  4.2.  The  average  mean  score  for  each 
domain  was  higher  for  teachers  who  reported  working  in  the  open  paradigm  when 
compared  to  teachers  who  reported  working  in  the  closed  paradigm. 
Research  Question  #3 

Is  there  a  relationship  among  the  service-delivery  model,  cultural  paradigm,  and 
teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and 
community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 
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Table  4.4  Mean  Scores  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Teachers'  («  ^  1 1 8)  Perceptions  of 
Collaboration  between  Teachers  and  Community  Agency  Workers  in  Schools 

with  Closed  and  Open  Cultural  Paradigms 

Closed  Open 

(n  =  46)  (rt  =  72) 

Item# M^  SD M^  SD 

BELIEFS: 

14.  I  believe  there  are  significant  non-educational  4.5        0.83  4.6  0.72 
problems  that  present  major  barriers  to  learning 

for  some  students. 

15.  I  believe  students  who  receive  recommended  3.9        0.81  4.0  0.73 
services  will  make  noticeable  academic  gains. 

16.  I  believe  students  who  receive  recommended  3.8        0.82  3.9  0.77 
services  will  make  noticeable  improvements 

in  behavior. 

17.  1  believe  having  agency  professionals  in  the  3.9        1.03  4.2  0.81 
school  to  assist  children  enables  me  to  devote  more 

time  to  teaching. 

18. 1  believe  teachers  are  adequately  involved  in  2.7        1.12  3.1  1.03 

developing  and  implementing  programs  and 
services  with  community  agencies. 

Average  of  the  Mean  Scores  3.76  3.96 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  ENVIRONMENT: 

19. 1  have  received  adequate  training  on  how  to  2.9        1.07  3.2  1.04 

collaborate  with  other  professionals  and 

community  agency  workers. 

20.  I  know  the  process  to  refer  students  for  health.  3.9        0.80  4.1  0.87 
mental  health,  and/or  social  services  at  our  school. 

21.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  community  agencies  3  4        0.87  3.7  0.98 
and  their  services  that  are  available  through  my 

school  for  the  students. 

22.  The  daily  school  schedule  allows  teachers  and  2. 1        0.02  2.1  1 .04 
community  agency  personnel  adequate  time  to 

meet  and  discuss  issues  of  concern, 

23.  Community  agency  professionals  are  visible  3.0        1.10  3.0  1.21 
on  the  school  campus  {i.e.,  in  hallways,  break 

areas,  classrooms,  at  school  activities). 

Average  of  the  Mean  Scores  3.06  3.22 

(Table  4.4  continues) 
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(Table  4.4  continued) 


Closed  Open 

{n-46)  {«-72) 

#  Item M  SD M  SD 

ACTIONS: 

24.  I  identify  students  in  need  of  health,  mental  4.0        0.68  4.2  0.64 
health,  and/or  social  services. 

25.  I  plan  with  school  and  agency  workers  to  2.9        1.05  3.6  1.15 
recommend  any  health,  mental  health,  and/or 

social  services  that  my  students  may  need. 

26.  1  have  developed  positive  relationships  with  3.3        1 .05  3.7  0.89 
health,  mental  health,  and/or  social  service  agency 

personnel. 

27. 1  share  information  about  agencies  and  the  3.4        1.05  3.6  0  92 

services  available  with  my  students'  parents. 

28. 1  work  toward  accomplishing  common  goals  3.6        0.87  3.6  0.89 

of  mutual  concern  with  community  agency 

professionals. 

Average  of  the  Mean  Scores 3.44 3.74 

Note:  Frequency  scores  for  each  item  are  found  in  Appendix  M. 

"Denotes  1  =  Strongly  Disagree,  2  =  Agree,  3  =  Feel  Neutral,  4  ^  Agree,  and  5  =  Strongly  Agree 


Table  4.5  provides  a  summary  of  descriptive  statistics  for  each  combination  of 
service-delivery  model  and  cultural  paradigm.  The  mean  score  for  the  school-based 
model  with  an  open  culture  is  55.7,  while  the  range  of  scores  is  44  to  71.  The  mean 
score  for  the  school-based  model  with  a  closed  culture  is  52.3  and  the  range  of  scores  is 
39  to  71.  The  mean  score  for  the  school-linked  model  with  an  open  culture  is  52.3  and  the 
range  of  scores  is  39  to  65.  The  mean  score  for  the  school-linked  model  with  a  closed 
culture  is  49.3  and  the  range  of  scores  is  30  to  62. 
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Table  4.5  Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Service-Delivery  Model  by  Cultural  Paradigm 

Score  Range 
Model  X  Culture  n  M  SD  Minimum  Maximum 


School-Based  Model"  X  49  55.7  6.9  44  71 

Open  Culture" 

School-Based  Model  X  30  52,3  7.2  39  71 

Closed  Culture' 

School-Linked  Model'' X  23  52.3  7.1  39  65 

Open  Culture 

School-Linked  Model  X  16  49.3  8.5  30  62 

Closed  Culture 

'The  mean  for  the  school-based  delivery  model  independent  of  cultural  paradigm  is  54.4. 
"The  mean  for  the  open  cultural  paradigm  independent  of  delivery  model  is  54.6. 
'The  mean  for  the  closed  cultural  paradigm  independent  of  delivery  model  is  51.3 
"The  mean  for  the  school-linked  delivery  model  independent  of  cultural  paradigm  is  5 1 . 1 . 


Hypothesis  #3  states  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  service-delivery 
model,  the  cultural  paradigm,  and  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary 
teachers  and  community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools.  The  F„b,„„ed  (0.01 )  is  less 
than  the  ?„,,;„,  (3.94).  Therefore,  hypothesis  #3  is  rejected  because  there  was  no 
relationship  between  the  service-delivery  model,  the  cultural  paradigm,  and  the  teachers" 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools. 

Optional  Open-Ended  Comment  Section 

Teachers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  provide  comments  at  the  end  of  the 

questionnaire.  Fifteen  percent  («  =  21)  of  the  137  participants  provided  a  comment.  A  list 
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of  individuals'  verbatim  responses  arranged  within  the  following  categories  of  knowledge 

of  agencies  and  services,  level  of  involvement,  and  barriers  to  collaboration  follows.  An 
individual's  remark  that  appears  in  the  category  of  knowledge  of  agencies  and  services  is 
"I  feel  I  do  not  really  know  all  of  the  communily  resources  available  to  me  as  a  teacher  in 
meeting  the  need(s)  of  my  students."  An  example  of  an  individual's  remark  that  appears  in 
the  category  of  level  of  involvement  \s"l  do  NOT  have  the  chance  to  plan  w/  them  - 
however  - 1  do  get  to  speak  on  the  student  '.v  behalf  and  let  the  team  know  what  J  'm 
concerned  about.  I  do  not  get  to  he  in  on  what  is  decided."  An  example  of  an  individual's 
comment  that  appears  within  the  category  of  barriers  to  collaboration  is  "I  am  more  than 
willing  to  offer  suggestions  to  social  service  agencies,  etc.,  but  I  don  'tfeel  like  they  take 
any  of  my  suggestions  into  account" 
Knowledge  of  Agencies  and  Services: 

1.  I  usually  refer  to  the  guidance  counselor  because  I  am  not  knowledgeable  of  all 
(my  county 's)  services. 

2.  Some  of  my  answers  were  difficult  to  obtain  because  health,  mental  health  and 
social  services  are  three  separate  functions  and  departments  at  my  school.  I  have 
different  feelings  toward  each.  The  health  aspect  is  my  most  positive  relationship.  The 
other  two  areas  I  have  limited  knowledge  and  experience  with. 

3.  The  community  agency  professionals  on  our  campus  change  frequently  to  the 
point  of  where  1  am  not  sure  who  they  really  are.  I  also  do  not  feel  I  know  enough  about 
our  full-service  school  and  what  services  they  provide. 
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4.  I  work  at  a  full  service  school  and  am  more  aware  than  most  employees  are  of 

the  services  we  have  available.  However.  I  don 't  think  the  coordinator  has  done  a  very 
good  job  in  keeping  out  staff  and  faculty  abreast  of  changes  or  continuing  services.  New 
employees  are  particularly  at  "a  loss. " 

5.  The  teachers  would  benefit  fi-om  knowing  more  about  the  services.  And  if  the 
community  service  people  were  more  visible. 

6.  I  feel  I  do  not  really  know  all  of  the  community  resources  available  to  me  as  a 
teacher  in  meeting  the  need  of  my  students. 

7.  Need  more  time  and  information  -  to  become  aware  of  what 's  available  and 
how  students  can  be  helped. 

Overall,  the  aforementioned  comments  depict  the  degree  of  familiarity  that  some 
of  these  respondents  have  about  the  services  that  non-instructional  personnel  provide  on 
or  off  the  school  site. 
Level  of  Involvement 

1.  I  identify  for  referral  for  determination  of  needs  by  others. 

2.  I  know  of  agencies  that  help  students  but  1  only  make  recommendations. 
Counselors  and  other  professionals  evaluate  and  place  students  accordingly. 

3.  We  have  a  child  care  team  which  meets  regularly.  We  make  suggestions  about 
children  to  them.  Then  needs  are  there  addressed  by  this  committee  with  local  agencies. 

4.  I  personally  do  not  participate  in  meetings  dealing  with  the  daily  schedule, 
planning  with  school  and  agency  workers,  and  working  toward  mutual  goals.  However, 
our  Student  Services  Team  does  and  provides  feedback  asap. 
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5.  I  have  had  sludents  who  have  been  really  helped  academically  and 

behaviorally  by  receiving  special  services.  I  have  also  have  had  students  served  and  not 
had  good  progression  academically  or  behaviorally.  It 's  been  a  mixed  hag. 

6.  We  have  a  great  school  that  works  together  to  a  common  goal!  I  love  where  I 
work. 

The  aforementioned  comments  reveal  some  of  the  ways  that  teachers  reported 
having  used  the  services  of  non-instructional  personnel. 
Barriers  to  Collaboration 

1.  School  psychologist  does  not  visit  our  rural  school  on  a  regular  time  table, 
when  a  visit  is  made  it  is  a  limited  time  of  the  day  and  they  do  not  tell  our  school 
guidance  person  what  took  place,  leave  without  notice. 

2.  J  am  more  than  willing  to  offer  suggestions  to  social  service  agencies,  etc.,  but 
I  don 't  feel  like  they  lake  any  of  my  suggestions  into  account. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  through  since  so  many  of  the  student.^  are  so  mobile  and 
move  so  often. 

4.  Our  community  agencies  (mental  health)  are  out  of  touch  with  classroom 
management.  They  do  not  seem  to  grasp  that  you  are  responsible  for  a  whole  class  and 
not  just  one  student! 

5.  The  main  factor  limiting  the  efficient  use  of  services  for  students  is  lack  of  time 
(by  teachers)  to  initiate,  coordinate,  and  follow  up  on  paperwork  and  additional  meetings 
etc.  needed  to  get  these  students  the  help  they  need. 
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6.  Our  school  has  doubled  in  size  in  the  last  3  years  This  has  made  it  difficult  to 

communicate  with  the  services  available.  Also  there  has  been  an  administration  change 
which  has  led  to  less  feel  of  community. 

7.  Social  services  are  decided  outside  of  classroom  -  they  may  be  "referred"  by  me 
-  after  that,  little  follow  up  info  given  back  to  me.  School  .schedule  prevents  a  more  active 
part  in  easing  barriers  students  have  that  may  cause  learning  problems.  Agency 
professionals  can't  know  students  problems  w/out  us  &  we  don 't  have  enough  time  to  get 
involved  on  personnel  level.  Not  enough  hours  in  day! 

8.  I  do  NOT  have  the  chance  to  plan  w/  them  -  however- 1  do  get  to  speak  on  the 
student 's  behalf  and  let  the  team  know  what  I  'm  concerned  about.  1  do  not  get  to  be  in  on 
what  is  decided. 

The  aforementioned  comments  provide  insight  into  the  factors  that  may  influence 
how  teachers  collaborate  with  non-instructional  personnel. 


CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  there  were  differences  among 
teachers  in  their  perceptions  of  the  level  of  collaboration  they  have  with  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools,  when  compared  by  the  service-delivery  models 
and  the  cultural  paradigms  of  the  school.  This  study  also  examined  whether  there  was  a 
relationship  among  (a)  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration,  (b)  the 
service-delivery  model,  and  (c)  the  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school.  In  this  chapter,  a 
summary  of  the  results  and  an  interpretation  follows  each  research  question.  A  discussion 
of  the  implications  of  this  study  precedes  recommendations  for  further  research.  This 
chapter  concludes  with  a  summary. 

Summary  of  the  Results 
Research  Question  #1 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  service-delivery  model  and  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 

A  significant  difference  of  teachers'  perceptions  on  the  degree  of  collaboration 
between  elementary  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  due  to  the  type  of  service- 
delivery  model  was  found.  The  school-based  model  of  service  delivery  had  a  greater 
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effect  on  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency  workers  than  the 

school-linked  model. 

School-based  full-service  schools  co-locate  most  of  community  services  at  the 
school,  while  school-linked  full-service  schools  coordinate  community  services  from  a 
centralized  location  or  through  a  referral  process  to  outside  agencies  and  organizations. 
Prior  to  this  study,  there  have  been  no  discrete  research  studies  in  which  the  effectiveness 
of  one  service-delivery  model  over  another  has  been  measured.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
current  literature  on  the  different  models  is  merely  speculative  and  anecdotal,  rather  than 
based  on  any  actual  empirical  study  of  the  models'  differences.  The  findings  of  this  study 
suggest  that  the  school-based  service-delivery  model  may  be  a  significant  factor  when 
teachers  are  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  themselves  and 
community  agency  workers. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  difference  were  expected;  others  are  surprising.  First, 
in  the  school-based  model,  since  schools  are  in  closer  proximity  to  health,  mental  health, 
and  social  services,  the  setting  is  more  conducive  to  frequent  communication  between 
teachers  and  community  agency  workers,  and  provides  a  daily  reminder  of  the 
availability  of  services  for  children  and  families.  This  study  confirmed  findings  by 
Knowlton  and  Tetelman  (1994),  who  found  that  despite  fears  about  turf  and  other 
barriers,  school  personnel  tend  to  develop  positive  relationships  with  agency  personnel 
and  work  together. 

In  a  qualitative  study,  Mawhinney  (1994)  surmised  that  on-site  services  may  face 
greater  resistance  by  school  personnel  who  either  disagreed  with  the  premise  of 
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integrating  services  or  sensed  an  intrusion  from  outsiders.  Crowson  and  Boyd  (1993) 

expressed  skepticism  that  a  sciiool-based  model  would  be  the  better  model;  they  predicted 
that  the  school  administration  would  become  the  dominant  player  in  decision-making, 
rather  than  an  equal  partner.  They  also  assumed  the  school  administration  would  be  likely 
to  redirect  resources  to  school  purposes  and  become  mired  in  the  closed  and  sometimes 
rigid  bureaucracy  that  typifies  many  school  governance  structures.  They  believed  that 
teachers  would  resist  outside  attempts  to  coordinate  services  and  collaborate  for  solutions 
in  favor  of  protecting  the  technical  core  activities  of  teaching  and  learning.  Any  attempt 
to  change  those  activities,  they  claimed,  could  be  viewed  as  a  tlireat  to  the  existing  culture 
and  would  be  met  with  enormous  resistance.  However,  the  results  of  this  study  support 
Knowlton  and  Tetelman's  (1994)  findings  and  challenge  assumptions  and  findings  by 
Mawhinney  (1994)  and  Crowson  and  Boyd  (1993). 

Kadel  and  Routh  ( 1 994)  have  voiced  reservations  about  schools  serving  as  the  hub 
for  social-service  delivery  because  of  their  continuous  practice  of  separatism  from  other 
human  services.  They  claimed  that  some  agencies  remain  skeptical  about  a  school's 
willingness  or  ability  to  collaborate.  The  practice  of  separatism  may  be  more  common  to 
schools  that  operate  within  a  closed  culture  independent  of  the  model  of  service  delivery. 
Emihovich  and  Herrington  (1997)  reported  that  schools'  finding  structures,  as  well  as 
their  political  autonomy  from  other  governmental  agencies,  provide  "neither  the 
professional  culture  nor  the  political  incentives  to  collaborate"  (p.  23).  However,  this 
study  indicates  that  the  organizational  culture  may  also  be  a  predictor  of  the  degree  of 
collaboration  between  schools  and  agencies. 
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Research  Question  #2 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  cuhural  paradigm  and  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 

A  significant  difference  was  found  between  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of 
collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  due  to  the 
type  of  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school.  The  open  cultural  paradigm  was  found  to  be 
related  to  a  greater  degree  of  collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency  workers  than  the 
closed  cultural  paradigm.  A  brief  review  of  Constantine's  (1991)  definitions  of  the  open 
and  closed  cultural  paradigms  follows. 

The  open  cultural  paradigm's  organization  is  collaborative,  flexible,  and  adaptive 
(Constantine,  1991).  Decision-making  involves  many  people  and  is  negotiated, 
consensual,  and  collective.  The  open  cultural  paradigm  is  unique  in  its  explicit,  abundant, 
and  direct  communication  styles.  Unlike  other  cultural  paradigms,  the  members  of  this 
type  of  organization  embrace  and  redefine  the  change  process  through  strategic  planning, 
facilitation,  joint  exploration,  and  by  involving  others.  Roles  are  defined,  yet  shared 
among  the  workers.  Adaptability  and  effectiveness  are  its  strengths.  Information  overload 
and  endless  discussions  are  its  weaknesses. 

The  organization  of  the  closed  cultural  paradigm  is  practical  and  hierarchical 
(Constantine,  1991).  Stability  and  security  rank  high  as  priorities.  The  decision-making 
process  is  formal,  authority-based,  and  handed  down  from  the  administration  to  the 
teachers  and  staff  Roles  and  responsibilities  are  defined,  assigned,  and  differentiated. 
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while  information  is  restricted  and  not  readily  shared  with  subordinates.  Opposition  and 

criticism  may  be  perceived  as  disloyalty,  and  any  attempt  to  change  the  system  is 
resisted.  Predictability  and  accountability  are  strengths,  leading  to  a  sense  of  security  and 
belonging.  The  defining  characteristics  of  these  two  paradigms-the  ones  most  common  to 
schools-- were  compared  and  contrasted  as  they  related  to  the  degree  of  collaboration 
between  teachers  and  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools. 

According  to  Constantine  (1991 ),  one  cultural  paradigm  is  not  necessarily  better 
than  another  in  and  of  itself  However,  in  this  study  the  results  demonstrated  that  the 
collaborative  process  is  definitely  enhanced  by  an  open  paradigm.  Perhaps  if  the  open 
paradigm  was  characteristic  of  all  full-service  schools  teachers  would  report  higher 
degrees  of  collaboration  between  themselves  and  community  agency  workers. 

When  comparing  the  closed  and  open  cultural  paradigms,  some  items  on  the 
questionnaire  provide  additional  insight  into  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
two.  Exploring  areas  of  greatest  difference  between  the  two  paradigms  may  give  direction 
to  further  developing  the  collaborative  process  at  a  full-service  school.  Examining  the 
similarifies  may  aid  understanding  of  the  barriers  to  collaboration  experienced  by  both 
cultural  paradigms  and/or  areas  that  are  common  to  the  school  setting  regardless  of  type 
of  culture. 

A  discussion  of  the  differences  and  similarities  reported  by  respondents  across 
items  that  addressed  teachers'  beliefs,  knowledge  and  environment,  and  actions  follows. 
For  the  subsection  on  beliefs,  there  were  few  differences  reported  between  teachers  in  the 
closed  paradigm  and  the  open  paradigm.  In  fact,  for  items  #14-16,  teachers  in  both 
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cultural  paradigms  responded  similarly  about  beliefs  of  non-educational  problems 

presenting  barriers  to  learning  as  well  as  about  beliefs  that  recommended  sen/ices  will 
help  students  make  noticeable  academic  and  behavioral  improvements.  The  largest 
difference  in  this  subsection  was  in  response  to  item  #18  ("I  believe  teachers  are 
adequately  involved  in  developing  and  implementing  programs  and  services  with 
community  agency  professionals.").  For  this  item,  teachers  in  the  open  cultural  paradigm 
in  =  72)  had  a  higher  mean  score  (3.1)  than  teachers  in  the  closed  cultural  paradigm  («  = 
46),  who  had  a  mean  score  of  2.7.  However,  both  mean  scores  reflect  a  neutral  response 
to  this  statement  among  teachers  in  both  paradigms. 

In  the  knowledge  and  environment  subsection,  teachers  in  the  open  paradigm 
achieved  higher  overall  levels  of  collaboration,  but  items  #22  and  #23  received  the  same 
mean  score  in  both  paradigms.  Item  #22  ("The  daily  school  schedule  allows  teachers  and 
community  agency  personnel  adequate  time  to  meet  and  discuss  issues  of  concern.") 
received  the  lowest  score  of  the  entire  questionnaire,  resulting  in  the  same  level  of 
disagreement  to  the  statement  (M  =  2. 1)  for  teachers  in  both  the  closed  (n  =  46)  and  open 
(n  =  72)  paradigms.  Although  the  daily  school  schedule  is  an  area  of  concern  for  both 
types  of  cultural  paradigms,  the  schedule  did  not  appear  to  pose  a  significant  barrier  to  the 
higher  overall  levels  of  collaboration  achieved  by  the  open  paradigm.  Item  #23 
("Community  agency  professionals  are  visible  on  the  school  campus-in  hallways,  break 
areas,  classrooms,  at  school  activities  ")  also  resulted  in  the  same  mean  scores  (3.0)  for 
teachers  in  both  the  closed  (n  =  46)  and  open  {n  =  72)  cultural  paradigms.  The  school's 
cultural  paradigm  did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  the  visibility  of  agency  workers  on  the 
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school  campus,  as  teachers  in  both  paradigms  reported  the  same  level  of  neutrality  to  the 

statement. 

The  third  subsection  of  actions  of  teachers  may  provide  insight  into  where  the 
divide  between  the  two  cultural  paradigms  can  be  found.  According  to  responses  to  item 
#24  ("1  identify  students  in  need  of  health,  mental  health,  and/or  social  services."),  the 
teachers  in  the  closed  cultural  paradigm  («  =  46)  had  a  mean  score  of  4.0,  indicating 
general  agreement  with  the  statement.  The  teachers  in  the  open  cultural  paradigm  {n  =  72) 
had  a  mean  score  of  4.2,  also  indicating  general  agreement  with  the  statement.  Identifying 
students  in  need  of  services  would  be  the  teacher's  first  step  to  take  in  the  process  of 
collaboration  with  community  agency  workers,  and  teachers  in  both  paradigms  reported 
to  have  similar  actions. 

However,  the  following  item  on  the  questionnaire  asked  teachers  about  the  next 
step  they  would  undertake  after  identifying  students  for  services,  and  the  teachers' 
responses  from  the  two  cultural  paradigms  indicated  a  critical  difference  between  them. 
In  response  to  item  #25  ("1  plan  with  school  and  agency  workers  to  recommend  health, 
mental  health,  and/or  social  services  that  my  students  may  need."),  teachers  working  in 
the  closed  paradigm  (n  =  46)  reported  a  mean  score  of  2.9.  which  is  an  overall  neutral 
response.  Teachers  working  in  the  open  paradigm  (n  =  72)  reported  a  mean  score  of  3.6, 
which  leans  toward  more  agreement  to  the  statement.  The  0.7  difference  between  mean 
scores  was  the  greatest  mean  difference  among  all  questionnaire  items  between  the  two 
groups.  What  can  be  derived  from  such  responses  is  the  cultural  difference  in  the  degree 
of  planning  between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  after  students  who  need 
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services  have  been  identified.  Teachers  in  the  open  cultural  paradigm  reported  being  more 

likely  to  follow  through  with  the  second  step  of  planning  than  teachers  in  the  closed 
cultural  paradigm. 
Research  Question  #3 

Is  there  a  relationship  among  the  service-delivery  model,  cultural  paradigm,  and 
teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  elementary  teachers  and 
community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools? 

No  relationship  was  found  among  the  service-delivery  model,  the  cultural 
paradigm,  and  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  between 
elementary  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  in  full-service  schools. 

Implications  of  this  Study 
This  study  explored  teachers  perceptions  of  the  organizational  process  with  full- 
service  schools  across  two  dimensions.  First,  the  degree  to  which  teachers  reported  they 
worked  with  agency  personnel  was  a  measure  of  their  style  of  interaction  and  was 
denoted  as  collaboration.  Second,  the  teachers'  self-reported  measures  of  the 
organizational  paradigm  represented  their  beliefs  about  the  defining  characteristics  of 
their  school  including  its  organizational  structure,  priorities,  decision-making  processes, 
communication  styles,  response  to  change,  and  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Although  there 
are  many  kinds  of  outcomes  that  could  be  measured,  this  study  provides  empirical 
evidence  about  the  kinds  of  cultures  and  styles  of  interaction  that  teachers  believe  are 
operational  within  school-based  and  school-linked  full-service  schools.  This  study  did  not 
investigate  the  efficacy  of  the  full-service  school  models.  This  study  also  did  not  measure 
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the  correspondence  between  teachers'  styles  of  interaction,  that  is  their  self-reported 

degree  of  collaboration,  and  their  behavior.  However,  this  study  has  implications  for  both 
school  personnel  who  currently  work  in  a  full-service  school  and  for  those  who  are 
developing  a  full-service  initiative.  For  professionals  who  currently  work  in  a  full-service 
school,  the  results  provide  direction  for  achieving  even  higher  levels  of  collaboration 
between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers,  regardless  of  the  current  culture  or 
type  of  service-delivery  model.  Those  who  are  in  the  process  of  creating  a  full-service 
school  might  ask  which  aspect  is  more  important  and  which  has  greater  influence  in 
developing  high  levels  of  collaboration,  the  service-delivery  model  or  the  cultural 
paradigm  of  the  school?  The  answer,  as  discussed  below,  may  require  decision  makers  to 
closely  assess  the  current  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school  before  allocating  resources  or 
determining  service-delivery  model. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.5,  the  mean  of  the  degree  of  collaboration  for  the  school- 
based  service-delivery  model  independent  of  cultural  paradigm  is  54.4,  and  the  mean  of 
the  degree  of  collaboration  for  the  school-linked  service-delivery  model  independent  of 
cultural  paradigm  is  51.1,  with  a  mean  difference  of  3.3.  The  mean  of  the  degree  of 
collaboration  for  the  open  cultural  paradigm  independent  of  service-delivery  model  is 
54.6,  and  the  mean  for  the  degree  of  collaboration  for  the  closed  culture  independent  of 
service-delivery  model  is  also  51.3,  also  with  a  mean  difference  of  3.3.  When  examining 
the  resulting  mean  difference  of  3.3  for  both  variables,  the  benefit  of  the  school-based 
model  over  the  school-linked  model  appears  to  be  similar  in  degree  to  the  benefit  of  the 
open  cultural  paradigm  over  the  closed  cultural  paradigm.  Additionally,  schools  with  a 
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school-based  model  and  a  closed  culture  had  a  mean  of  52.3,  and  schools  with  a  school- 
linked  model  and  an  open  culture  had  a  mean  of  52.3.  These  figures  reinforce  the 
conclusion  that  both  the  service-delivery  model  and  type  of  culture  are  comparable  in 
their  influence  on  collaboration.  Moreover,  the  school-based  model  of  service  delivery  as 
well  as  the  open  culture  had  similar  individual  net  effects  on  the  degree  of  collaboration. 
In  schools  where  both  the  school-based  model  of  service  delivery  and  the  open  cultural 
paradigm  were  incorporated  there  was  an  even  greater  degree  of  collaboration  between 
teachers  and  community  agency  workers. 

The  findings  from  this  study  may  be  helpful  to  educators,  administrators,  and 
agency  personnel  who  are  planning  to  collaborate.  For  school  personnel  who  work  in 
closed  school  cultures  and  plan  to  make  the  transition  to  a  full-service  institution,  the 
results  of  this  study  offer  research-based  evidence  for  thinking  about  how  service- 
delivery  models  and  cultural  paradigm  might  impact  collaboradve  relationships. 
However,  successful  collaboration  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  availability  of  human 
and  financial  resources  at  the  school  and  within  its  community  as  well  as  by  the 
principal's  leadership  style  and  expertise  in  interpersonal  relationships. 
Educational  Administrators 

The  results  of  this  research  have  implications  for  site-based  educational 
administrators.  First,  the  principal  is  responsible  for  demonstrating  a  holistic  philosophy 
and  encouraging  teachers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  whole  child-by  addressing  social, 
emotional,  and  health  concerns  as  well  as  traditional  academic  concerns.  The  manner  in 
which  the  principal  implements  his  or  her  vision  for  the  school,  also  helps  to  shape  the 
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school's  cultural  paradigm.  Using  the  instrument  developed  for  this  study,  the  principal 

could  assess  the  current  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school.  The  principal  could  use  the 
survey  results  to  guide  professional  development  activities.  For  example,  using  data  from 
respondents  at  a  closed  school,  a  principal  may  discover  that  broadening  channels  of 
communication  and  sharing  information  with  teachers  and  agency  professionals  would 
enhance  the  potential  for  bringing  about  successful  collaboration.  Based  upon  the  results 
from  the  open-ended  comments  section  of  the  questionnaire,  teachers  could  benefit  by 
assuming  greater  responsibilities  in  developing  and  implementing  programs  and 
procedures  related  to  the  full-service  delivery.  Actively  participating  in  school-wide 
decision-making  would  empower  teachers  and  give  them  a  voice  in  decisions  that  affect 
them.  When  teachers'  voices  are  heard  by  administrators  and  other  faculty  members, 
teachers  are  more  likely  to  communicate  their  ideas  and  opinions,  which  in  turn  promotes 
coUegial  interactions.  Further,  principals  could  use  teachers'  insights  to  solve  the 
logistical  problems  and  other  issues  related  to  bringing  about  successful  collaboration. 

Educational  leaders  at  the  school  level  can  impact  the  environment  and  degree  of 
teachers'  knowledge  by  reducing  organizational  barriers  that  may  discourage  active 
teacher  participation  in  the  full-service  initiative.  Three  examples  follow.  To  better 
understand  the  challenges  their  students  face,  teachers  could  be  required  to  regularly  visit 
to  meet  parents  of  their  students  at  their  homes.  To  facilitate  this  process,  the  principal 
might  arrange  the  daily  schedule  so  that  teachers  and  agency  professionals  could  have  a 
designated  meeting  time  to  discuss  students'  problems.  To  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
these  meetings,  teachers  and  community  agency  personnel  could  receive  strategic  training 
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to  promote  collaboration  and  learn  how  to  make  agency  referrals.  Faculty  meetings  and 

grade-level  planning  sessions  could  be  opened  up  to  agency  personnel  so  they  become 
visible  to  the  teachers  and  students.  This  would  promote  interactions  among  teachers  and 
agency  workers,  encourage  individuals  to  explain  what  services  they  provide,  and  allow 
them  to  express  their  visions  for  working  together.  Through  their  actions,  principals  are  in 
a  powerful  position  to  send  the  message  that  their  schools  value  the  partnering  with 
agencies'  and  the  collaborative  work  between  educators  and  professionals  to  greatly 
improve  students'  lives. 
Multi-Level  Appropriation 

The  school-based  model  of  service  delivery  requires  additional  resources,  both 
human  and  financial.  About  $11  million  {FDOE.  1998)  has  been  appropriated  by  the  state 
legislature  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  assist 
full-service  schools  in  Florida.  If  full-service  schools  are  to  benefit  from  a  greater  degree 
of  collaboration  between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers  within  the  school- 
based  model,  then  greater  financial  resources  may  be  required  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  school-linked  model.  District-level  school  boards,  in  addition  to  community-based 
organizations,  may  need  to  financially  supplement,  and  in  some  cases  supplant,  the  state's 
contribution  to  full-service  schools. 

The  needs  of  a  school-based  full-service  school  are  many  and  each  requires 
monetary  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  to  be  sustained.  School-based  models  require 
building  space  and  equipment  to  accommodate  specialized  service  providers.  Additional 
personnel,  training,  and  leadership  are  required  to  coordinate  and  direct  such  an  initiative 
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as  well.  Model  programs  throughout  the  state  may  serve  as  examples  for  other  educators 

who  face  similar  challenges  in  establishing  a  full-service  school,  and  can  assist  in 
bringing  the  school-based  full-service  school  concept  to  scale. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  cultural 
paradigm  of  the  school  and  the  degree  of  collaboration  among  teachers  and  community 
agency  workers,  as  perceived  by  teachers.  However,  this  study  did  not  examine  the  effect 
of  the  degree  of  collaboration  upon  the  effectiveness  of  service  delivery  for  students. 
Further  studies  could  consider  the  relationship  between  collaboration,  cultural  paradigm, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  service  delivery.  This  study  also  did  not  measure  the  efficacy  of 
the  service-delivery  models.  Future  studies  might  investigate  student  outcome  measures 
within  school-linked  and  school-based  full-service  models. 

This  study  examined  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency 
workers  solely  from  the  perspective  of  teachers.  A  similar  study  assessing  the 
perspectives  of  agency  workers  with  regard  to  collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency 
workers  may  yield  different  results. 

Finally,  a  method  of  referral  and  decision-making  called  the  "Student  Services 
Team"  and  child  care  team  appeared  in  the  literature  and  on  open-ended  questionnaire 
responses,  but  this  approach  was  not  directly  addressed  in  this  study.  The  student  services 
teams  are  often  made  up  of  some  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  administrators,  and/or 
agency  personnel;  the  team  does  not  always  involve  the  referring  teacher  after  that 
teacher  initially  calls  attention  to  the  child's  needs.  Assessing  the  impact  of  the  student 
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services  team  approach  on  teachers'  and/or  community  agency  workers'  perceptions  of 

collaboration  between  teachers  and  agency  workers  is  another  area  that  needs  further 
inquiry. 

Summary 

The  school-based  service-delivery  model  was  found  to  be  related  to  a  higher 
degree  of  collaboration  than  the  school-linked  service-delivery  model  in  full-service 
elementary  schools  as  perceived  by  teachers.  The  type  of  cultural  paradigm  also  appeared 
to  be  related  to  the  degree  of  collaboration  between  teachers  and  community  agency 
workers  in  full-service  elementary  schools.  Specifically,  the  open  cultural  paradigm  was 
found  to  be  related  to  a  higher  degree  of  collaboration  than  the  closed  cultural  paradigm. 
No  relation  among  the  service-delivery  model,  the  cultural  paradigm  of  the  school,  and 
degree  of  collaboration  was  found. 

Upon  closer  examination,  the  service-delivery  model  and  the  type  of  cultural 
paradigm  were  found  to  have  similar  degrees  of  influence  on  the  degree  of  collaboration, 
as  demonstrated  by  schools  incorporating  either  the  school-based  model  of  service 
delivery  and/or  the  open  cultural  paradigm.  Schools  that  incorporated  both  the  school- 
based  service-delivery  model  and  the  open  cultural  paradigm  had  the  highest  degree  of 
collaboration  as  perceived  by  teachers.  Schools  that  incorporated  both  the  school-linked 
model  of  service  delivery  and  the  closed  cultural  paradigm  had  the  lowest  degree  of 
collaboration  as  perceived  by  teachers.  These  findings  have  practical  implications  for 
educational  administrators  and  fiscal  implications  for  state  and  local  departments  of 
education  and  health  and  human  services.  Areas  for  further  research  include  assessing  (a) 
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the  effect  of  professional  collaboration  on  students,  (b)  the  perspectives  of  agency 

workers  of  collaboration  with  teachers,  and  (c)  the  impact  of  the  student  services  team 
approach  on  teachers'  and/or  community  agency  workers"  perceptions  of  the  degree  of 
collaboration  between  teachers  and  community  agency  workers.  As  more  studies  reveal 
significant  factors  that  contribute  to  successful  collaboration  among  teachers  and  agency 
personnel  in  full-service  schools,  educators  will  more  likely  observe  the  benefits  that 
these  particular  types  of  schools  can  provide  to  students'  well-being  and  academic 
potential. 
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and  would  like  to  know  if  I  have  your  permission  to  do  so. 

Karen  Castor  Dentel 
University  of  Florida 
Department  of  Educational  Leadership 
OrangeandblueSmindspring . com 
1377  Suffolk  Rd. 
Winter  Park,  FL   32789 
(407)  622-1548 

The  first  item  is  as  it  appears  in  the  original  survey.  The  second  item 
contains  the  changes. 

Constantine  OPS 

From:  1.  The  organization  runs  on  .  .  . 

A.  strong  authority. 

B.  independent  initiative. 

C.  negotiated  arrangements. 

D.  agreement  with  a  common  vision. 

to;  1.  This  school  runs  on  .  .  . 

A.  strong  authority  from  the  administration. 

B.  independent  initiative  by  teachers. 

C.  negotiated  arrangements  between  teachers  and  the  administrati 

D.  agreement  with  a  common  vision. 


9.  Conflict  with  management  is  .  .  . 

A.  brought  out  into  the  open  for  resolution. 

B.  kept  within  limits  and  controlled. 

C.  ignored  or  overlooked. 

D.  accepted  as  an  expression  of  individuality. 

.  Conflict  with  administration  is  .  .  . 

A.  brought  out  into  the  open  for  resolution. 

B.  kept  within  limits  and  conrroiled. 

C.  ignored  or  overlooked. 

D.  accepted  as  an  expression  of  individuality. 


From:  12.  The  needs  and  interests  of  individuals  are  .  .  . 

A.  reconciled  with  those  of  the  organization  through  nego 

B.  subordinated  to  those  of  the  organization. 

C.  assumed  to  be  basically  aligned  with  organizational  goals. 

D.  considered  more  important  than  those  of  the  organization. 

to:  12.  The  needs  and  interests  of  individual  teachers  are  .  .  . 
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A.  reconciled  with  those  of  the  school  through  negotiation. 

B.  subordinated  to  those  of  the  school. 

C.  assumed  to  be  basically  aligned  with  school  goals. 

D.  considered  more  important  than  those  of  the  goal. 


From:  13.  Management  .  .  . 

A.  establishes  leadership  and  direction. 

B.  leaves  people  free  to  do  things  their  own  way. 

C.  acts  as  a  catalyst  to  group  interaction  and  cooperation. 

D.  frames  context  and  purpose  with  little  active  intervention. 

to:  13.  The  school  administration  .  .  . 

A.  establishes  leadership  and  direction. 

B.  leaves  people  free  to  do  things  their  own  way. 

C.  acts  as  a  catalyst  to  group  interaction  and  cooperation. 

D.  frames  context  and  purpose  with  little  active  intervention. 


From:  14.  Disagreement  and  conflict  .  .  . 

A.  are  recognized  as  the  lifeblood  of  effective  problem  solving. 

B.  threaten  the  stability  of  the  organization  and  interfere  with        work 

C.  reflect  misalignment  with  common  goals  and  objectives. 

D.  are  the  creative  expression  of  individuality  and  differences. 

to:  14.  Disagreement  and  conflict   .  .  . 

A.  are  recognized  as  the  lifeblood  of  effective  problem  solving. 

B.  threaten  the  stability  of  the  school  and  interfere  with  work 

C.  reflect  misalignment  with  common  goals  and  objectives. 

D.  are  the  creative  expression  of  individuality  and  differences. 

*********************************************************************** 

From:  16.  Managers  are  expected  to  .  .  . 

A.  create  an  atmosphere  for  free  and  independent  action. 

B.  take  a  hands  off  approach  with  implicit  expectations. 

C.  play  an  active  and  directive  role. 

D.  draw  out  the  contributions  of  all. 

to:  16.  The  principal.  .  . 

A.  creates  an  atmosphere  for  free  and  independent  action  by     teachers. 

B.  takes  a  hands-off  approach  with  implicit  expectations  for    teachers. 

C.  plays  an  active  and  directive  role  with  teachers. 

D.  draws  out  the  contributions  of  all  teachers. 


21.  The  work  environment  offers.  .  . 

A.  security  and  predictability. 

B.  freedom  to  express  individual  creativity. 

C.  opportunities  to  be  effective  and  enjoy  the  process. 

D.  a  sense  of  identity  and  unity. 

1.  The  school  environment  is  .  .  . 

A.  security  and  predictability. 

B.  freedom  to  express  individual  creativity. 

C.  opportunities  to  be  effective  and  enjoy  the  process. 

D.  a  sense  of  identity  and  unity. 


From:  24.  Employees  are  regarded  as  .  .  . 

A.  interchangeable  parts  of  an  organizational  machine. 
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B.  unique  and  autonomous  individuals. 

C.  active  partners  in  a  collaborative  enterprise. 

D.  unified  elements  of  a  collective  identity. 

to:  24.  Teachers  and  staff  are  regarded  by  the  administration  as 

A.  interchangeable  parts  of  an  organizational  machine. 

B.  unique  and  autonomous  individuals. 

C.  active  partners  in  a  collaborative  enterprise. 

D.  unified  elements  of  a  collective  identity. 


From:  25.  With  serious  trouble,  things  are  likely  to  become.  .  . 

A.  disconnected  and  chaotic,  everyone  for  themselves. 

B.  dead,  everybody  just  doing  their  own  job  and  nobody  talking. 

C.  rigid  and  over-controlled,  everyone  vigilant  and  intrusive. 

D.  intense,  over-involved  and  confusing,  with  endless  discussions. 

to:  25.  With  serious  trouble,  things  are  likely  to  become.  .  . 

A.  disconnected  and  chaotic,  everyone  for  themselves. 

B.  dead,  everybody  just  doing  their  own  job  and  nobody  talking. 

C.  rigid  and  over-controlled,  everyone  vigilant  and  intrusive. 

D.  intense,  over-involved  and  confusing,  with  endless  discussions 
meetings. 

End 
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Subject:  RE;  Constantine  OPS 

Date:  Sat,  9  Oct  1999  20:36:16  -0400 

From:  "Larry  Constantine"  <lconstantine@corapuserve.com> 
To:  <orangeandblue@mindspring.com> 

Karen, 

You  have  permission  to  use  the  instrument  in  your  research.  The  changes  you 
propose  make  sense.  If  you  could  take  the  time  to  send  me  a  brief 
description  of  your  research  plan,  I  would  be  grateful.  And,  of  course,  I  am 
very  interested  in  seeing  your  findings  when  the  work  is  complete. 

— Larry  Constantine 

Professor  of  Computing  Sciences,  University  of  Technology,  Sydney 
(Australia) 
— Director  of  Research  i  Development 

Constantine  S  Lockwood,  Ltd. 

58  Kathleen  Circle 

Rowley,  MA  01969 

t:  978  948  5012  I  f:  978  948  5036 

www .  f  oruse  .  com 
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PANEL  OF  EDUCATORS  WHO  VALIDATED  SCHOOL  CULTURE 

SECTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Joan  Branch 
Curriculum  Specialist 
Boone  High  School 
2000  S.  Mills  Avenue 
Orange  County  Public  Schools 
Orlando,  FL 

Wendy  Williamson 
Instructional  Development 
Educational  Leadership  Center 
Orange  County  Public  Schools 
Orlando,  FL 


Martha  Hopkins,  Ph.D. 

Professor 

Department  of  Instructional  Programs 

and  Educational  Leadership 

University  of  Central  Florida 

Orlando,  FL 

Ellen  Amatea,  Ph.D. 

Professor 

Department  of  Counselor  Education 

University  of  Florida 

Gainesville,  FL 


Catherine  Parks 

Program  Planner 

Department  of  Exceptional  Student  Education 

School  District  of  Palm  Beach  County 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 

Nancy  Sayler 

Parent  Involvement  Specialist 

Department  of  Exceptional  Student  Education 

School  District  of  Palm  Beach  County 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 

Christy  Barnes 

Behavior  Resource  Specialist 

Department  of  Exceptional  Student  Education 

School  District  of  Palm  Beach  County 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
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APPENDIX  F 
CULTURAL  PARADIGM  SURVEY  VALIDATION  FORM 


Name  of  Reviewer; 
Position: 


District/Organization: 
Address: 


Validation  Directions:  The  survey  questions  below  are  divided  among  4  categories  of  defining 
characteristics  that  together  depict  a  particular  organizational  paradigm.  Each  question  has  four 
multiple  choice  answers  that  describe  four  organizational  paradigms:  closed,  open,  random  and 
harmonious.  In  an  effort  to  validate  the  survey  for  a  doctoral  study,  please  review  the  questions 

below. 

First,  rank  the  questions  in  order  of  preference  under  each  category  (l=most  preferred 
and  6  or  7=least  preferred)  that  you  believe  are  the  most  representative  of  the  defining 
characteristic  under  which  they  are  listed  and,  that  when  answered  by  teachers,  are  the  most 
likely  to  characterize  a  school's  organization.  In  Categories  1, 2,  and  4  there  are  six  questions, 
and  in  Category  3  there  are  seven  questions. 

Second,  review  the  questions  for  clarity  and  word  choice  to  ensure  each  is  free  of 
ambiguity.  Make  any  editorial  comments  next  to  the  item  in  question.  Do  not  fill  out  the 
questionnaire. 

Please  fax  your  responses  to  me  at  (407)  834-8936. 

Thank  you  for  your  participation, 

Karen  Castor  Dentel . 


CATEGORY  1:  Organizational  Structure:  Tlie  way  in  which  the  division  of  labor  is 
coordinated  and  carried  out.  (Rank  the  next  six  questions  in  order  of  preference:  l=most 
preferred,  6=least  preferred.) 


Rank 


1 .  Leadership  is  based  on  .  .  . 

I.  personal  charisma  and  reputation. 

J.  building  a  shared  vision  of  common  direction. 

K.  authority  and  position. 

L.  facilitating  communication  and  interaction. 

2.  The  school  administration  . .  . 

A.  establishes  leadership  and  direction. 

B.  leaves  people  free  to  do  things  their  own  way. 

C.  acts  as  a  catalyst  to  group  interaction  and  cooperation. 

D.  frames  context  and  purpose  with  little  active  intervention. 
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3.  This  school  runs  on  .  .  . 

A.  strong  authority  from  the  administration. 

B.  independent  initiative  by  teachers. 

C.  negotiated  arrangements  between  teachers  and  the  administration. 

D.  agreement  with  a  common  vision. 

4.  Roles  and  responsibilities  . . . 

E.  are  shared  and  rotated  as  needed. 

F.  are  assigned  and  set. 

G.  are  carried  out  with  almost  automatic  precision. 
H.  are  whatever  the  individual  makes  of  them. 

5.  Teachers  are  regarded  by  the  administration  as  .  .  . 

A.  interchangeable  parts  of  an  organizational  machine. 

B.  unique  and  autonomous  individuals. 

C.  active  partners  in  a  collaborative  enterprise. 

D.  unified  elements  of  a  collective  identity. 

_^_  6.  The  needs  and  interests  of  individual  teachers  are. . . 

E.  reconciled  with  those  of  the  school  through  negotiation. 

F.  subordinated  to  those  of  the  school. 

G.  assumed  to  be  basically  aligned  with  school  goals. 
H.  considered  more  important  than  those  of  the  school. 

CATEGORY  2:  Communication:  The  availability,  exchange,  and  use  of  information  among  all 
levels  of  the  organization.  (Rank  the  next  six  questions  in  order  of  preference:  I -most  preferred,  6-least 
preferred.) 

7.  The  principal  .  .  . 

I.  creates  an  atmosphere  for  free  and  independent  action  by  teachers. 
J.  takes  a  hands-off  approach  with  implicit  expectations  for  teachers. 
K.  plays  an  active  and  directive  role  with  teachers. 
L.  draws  out  the  contributions  of  all  teachers, 

8.  Communication  is  .  .  . 

A.  formal  and  along  certain  channels. 

B.  erratic  and  unpredictable. 

C.  open  and  abundant. 

D.  limited  and  non-essential. 

9.  Information  and  data  are  often  .  .  . 

A.  controlled  and  access  Is  regulated. 

B.  used  to  individual  advantage  or  shared  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

C.  valued  and  shared  openly  as  much  as  practical. 

D.  understood  as  common  knowledge  that  need  not  be  spelled  out. 

10.  A  problem  with  communication  is  that . . . 

I.  messages  are  often  lost  or  misplaced  or  forgotten. 

J.  there  is  too  little  and  it  is  ignored  or  dismissed. 

K.  it  gets  blocked  or  information  is  kept  from  those  who  could  use  it. 

L.  there  is  so  much  one  can  get  overwhelmed  with  information. 
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1 1 ,  Decisions  are  made  . . . 

E.  by  negotiation  and  mutual  consensus. 

F.  by  those  in  charge  and  handed  down. 

G.  almost  automatically  with  little  or  no  discussion. 
H.  by  anyone  and  everyone  independently. 

12.  With  serious  trouble,  things  are  likely  to  become  . . . 

1.  disconnected  and  chaotic,  everyone  for  themselves. 

J.  dead,  everybody  just  doing  their  own  job  and  nobody  talking. 

K.  rigid  and  over-controlled,  everyone  vigilant  and  intrusive. 

L.  intense,  over-involved  and  confusing,  with  endless  discussions  and  meetings. 

CATEGORY  3:  Problem  Solving  and  Conflict  Management:  The  process  of  framing  issues  and 
negotiating  solutions  among  competing  interests.  (Rank  the  next  seven  questions  in  order  of  preference: 
l=most  preferred,  7=least  preferred.) 

13.  Problem  solving  is  accomplished  through    .  . 

E.  the  give  and  take  of  open  interaction. 

F.  clear  thinking  and  focus. 

G.  prior  agreement  with  goals  and  objectives. 
H.  individual  creativity  and  inventiveness. 

14,  On-going  problems  are  dealt  with  by  .  .  . 

A.  stronger  leadership  and  adherence  to  rules. 

B.  trying  more  novel  and  creative  approaches. 

C.  more  intense,  thorough  discussions  and  problem-solving. 

D.  avoiding  excessive  attention  or  discussion. 

15.  Problem  solving  is  usually  .  .  . 

E.  intense,  responsive,  and  multi-faceted. 

F.  rational,  task-oriented,  and  directed  to  specific  ends. 

G.  quiet  and  contemplative,  and  essentially  parallel  with  others'  ideas. 
H.  free-spirited,  off  the  wall,  and  undirected. 

16.  Outside  challenges  are  met  by  .  .  . 

1.  continual  change  and  innovation. 

J.  being  guided  by  a  common  vision. 

K.  maintaining  a  stable  and  steady  course. 

L.  being  flexible  and  adapting  to  conditions  as  needed. 

17.  Conflict  with  administration  is  .  .  . 

E.  brought  out  into  the  open  for  resolution, 

F.  kept  within  limits  and  controlled. 

G.  ignored  or  overlooked. 

H.  accepted  as  an  expression  of  individuality. 

18.  Disagreement  and  conflict .  .  . 

E.  are  recognized  as  the  lifeblood  of  effective  problem  solving. 

F.  threaten  the  stability  of  the  school  and  interfere  with  work. 

G.  reflect  misalignment  with  common  goals  and  objectives. 
H.  are  the  creative  expression  of  individuality  and  differences. 


■  ---.-, 
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19.  Serious  opposition  or  criticism  is  regarded  as  .  .  . 

I.  just  a  normal  expression  of  individual  opinion  and  diversity. 

J.  implying  a  need  for  better  agreement  with  a  shared  vision. 

K.  disloyal  and  unacceptable  interference. 

L.  sources  of  useful  information  for  the  process  of  finding  better  solutions. 

CATEGORY  4:  Work  Environment:    The  atmosphere  created  by  the  way  people  relate  to  one 
another  and  by  how  tasks  are  regularly  performed.  (Rank  the  next  six  questions  in  order  of  preference; 
l=most  preferred,  6  =least  preferred) 

20.  The  school  environment  is  . .  . 

E.  cooperative,  collaborative,  and  effective. 

F.  stable,  familiar,  and  secure. 

G.  harmonious,  comfortable,  and  efficient. 
H.  exciting,  varied,  and  creative. 

2 1 .  The  school  environment  offers    . . 

A.  security  and  predictability. 

B.  freedom  to  express  individual  creativity. 

C.  opportunities  to  be  effective  and  enjoy  the  process. 

D.  a  sense  of  identity  and  unity. 

22.  Day-to-day  operation  .  .  . 

I.  is  fi-equently  changed  by  individuals. 
J.  runs  perpetually  with  little  or  no  active  intervention. 
K.  depends  on  steady  direction  and  active  leadership. 
L.  is  continually  re-examined  and  adapted  to  fit. 

23.  In  a  crisis,  you  are  expected  to  .  .  . 

A.  follow  orders  and  stick  to  the  assigned  job. 

B.  take  individual  initiative  and  act  creatively. 

C.  analyze  the  situation  and  work  cooperatively. 

D.  go  onto  automatic  pilot  and  work  in  parallel. 

24.  The  way  things  are  done  .    . 

A.  is  based  on  what  those  in  charge  say. 

B.  is  a  matter  of  free  choice. 

C.  is  regularly  reconsidered  and  adjusted. 

D.  more  or  less  takes  care  of  itself 

25,  The  preferred  way  to  do  something  is .  .  . 

I.  original  and  inventive. 

J.  in  sync  with  common  goals  and  objectives. 

K.  in  keeping  with  precedent  and  accepted  practice. 

L.  practical  and  fits  with  all  the  current  data. 
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SURVEY  OF  TEACHERS  IN  FULL-SERVICE  SCHOOLS 
Section  A.  Demographic  Information 

Directions:  Please  complete  the  information  below  in  the  spaces  provided. 

School  Name . — 


School  Setting:      urban  rural  suburban 

Circle  the  grade  level(s)  you  currently  teach:       K         I         2         3         4         5         6 
Circle  years  of  teaching  experience: 

0-1         2-4  5-7  8-10  11-13  14-16  17-19         20-22         23-25         25+ 

Number  of  years  you  have  taught  at  your  current  school: 

Highest  level  of  education:    Bachelor's     Master's    Specialist     Doctorate 

Age  of  teacher: 

Gender  of  teacher:  Male      Female 

Is  your  school  a  Title  1  school?     yes        no 

Please  indicate  where  the  health,  mental  health.  &  social  service  personnel  are  generally  located: 

at  our  school  site,  on  campus 

OR 
elsewhere  in  the  community,  away  from  our  school  grounds 


Section  B.  School  Culture 

Directions:  Please  answer  the  following  questions  by  circling  the  letter  of  one  answer  that  most  closely 
matches  your  experiences  as  a  teacher  at  your  current  school. 

1.  The  school  administration  .  .  . 

A.  establishes  leadership  and  direction. 

B.  leaves  people  fi'ee  to  do  things  their  own  way. 

C.  acts  as  a  catalyst  to  group  interaction  and  cooperation. 

D.  frames  the  school's  purpose  with  little  intervention  from  others. 

2.  Roles  and  responsibilities  .  .  . 

E.  are  shared  and  rotated  as  needed. 

F.  are  assigned  and  set. 

G.  are  carried  out  with  almost  automatic  precision. 
H.  are  whatever  the  individuai  makes  of  them. 

3.  Communication  is  .  .  . 

A.  formal  and  along  certain  channels. 

B.  erratic  and  unpredictable. 

C.  open  and  abundant. 

D.  limited  and  non-essential. 
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4.  Leadership  is  based  on  .  .  . 

E.  facilitating  communication  and  interaction. 

F.  authority  and  position. 

G.  building  a  shared  vision  of  common  direction. 
H.  personal  charisma  and  reputation. 

5.  Day-to-day  operations  .  .  . 

A.  depend  on  steady  direction  and  active  leadership. 

B.  is  frequently  changed  by  individuals. 

C.  is  continually  re-examined  and  adapted  to  fit. 

D.  runs  perpetually  with  little  or  no  active  intervention. 

6.  Decisions  are  made  .  .  . 

E.  by  negotiation  and  mutual  consensus. 
P.  by  those  in  charge  and  handed  down. 

G.  almost  automatically  with  little  or  no  discussion, 
H.  by  anyone  and  everyone  independently. 

7.  On-going  problems  are  dealt  with  by  .  -  . 

A.  stronger  leadership  and  adherence  to  rules. 

B.  trying  more  novel  and  creative  approaches. 

C.  more  intense,  thorough  discussions  and  problem-solving. 

D.  avoiding  excessive  attention  or  discussion. 

8.  The  school  environment  is  .  .  . 

E.  cooperative,  collaborative,  and  effective. 

F.  stable,  familiar,  and  secure. 

G.  harmonious,  comfortable,  and  efficient, 
H.  exciting,  varied,  and  creative. 

9.  The  way  things  are  done  .  .  . 

A.  is  based  on  what  those  in  charge  say. 

B.  is  a  matter  of  free  choice. 

C.  is  regularly  reconsidered  and  adjusted. 

D.  more  or  less  takes  care  of  itself. 

10.  Disagreement  and  conflict .  .  . 

E.  are  recognized  as  the  lifeblood  of  effective  problem  solving. 

F.  threaten  the  stability  of  the  school  and  interfere  with  work. 

G.  reflect  misalignment  with  common  goals  and  objectives. 
H.  are  the  creative  expression  of  individuality  and  differences. 

11.  Information  and  data  are  often  .  .  . 

A.  controlled  and  access  is  regulated. 

B.  used  to  individual  advantage  or  shared  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

C.  valued  and  shared  openly  as  much  as  practical, 

D.  understood  as  common  knowledge  that  need  not  be  spelled  out. 


12.  Problem-solving  is  accomplished  through  . . . 

E.  the  give  and  take  of  open  interaction. 

F.  clear  thinking  and  focus. 

G.  prior  agreement  with  goals  and  objectives. 
H.  individual  creativity  and  inventiveness. 
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13.  Problem-solving  is  usually  . . . 

A.  rational,  task-oriented,  and  directed  to  specific  ends. 

B.  free-spirited,  off  the  wall,  and  undirected. 

C.  intense,  responsive,  and  multi-faceted. 

D.  quiet  and  contemplative,  and  essentially  parallel  with  others'  ideas. 


Section  C.  Collaboration  with  Community  Agencies 

Directions:  Read  each  statement  and  circle  the  answer  indicating  whether  you 

Strongly  Disagree  (SD),  Disagree  (D),  Feel  Neutral  (N),  Agree  (A),  or  Strongly  Agree  (SA). 


14.  I  believe  there  are  significant  non-educational  problems  SD 

that  present  major  barriers  to  learning  for  some  students. 

15.1  believe  students  who  receive  recommended  services  will  SD 

make  noticeable  academic  gains. 

16.  I  believe  students  who  receive  recommended  services  will  SD 
make  noticeable  improvements  in  behavior. 

17.  I  believe  having  agency  professionals  in  the  school  to  assist  SD 
children  enables  me  to  devote  more  time  to  teaching. 

18.  I  believe  teachers  are  adequately  involved  in  developing  and  SD 
implementing  programs  and  services  with  community  agencies. 

19.  I  have  received  adequate  training  on  how  to  collaborate  SD 
with  other  professionals  and  community  agency  workers. 

20.  1  know  the  process  to  refer  students  for  health,  mental  health,  SD 
and/or  social  services  at  our  school. 

21. 1  am  fiilly  aware  of  the  community  agencies  and  their  services  SD 

that  are  available  through  my  school  for  the  students. 

22.  The  daily  school  schedule  allows  teachers  and  community  SD 
agency  personnel  adequate  time  to  meet  and  discuss  issues  of  concern. 

23.  Community  agency  professionals  are  visible  on  the  school  SD 
campus  (i.e.,  in  hallways,  break  areas,  classrooms,  at  school  activities). 


A  SA 


A  SA 


A  SA 


A  SA 


A  SA 


A         SA 


A  SA 


A  SA 


A  SA 


A  SA 


24. 1  identify  students  in  need  of  healtli,  mental  health,  and/or 
social  sei^ices. 


SD 


25. 1  plan  with  school  and  agency  workers  to  recommend  any  health,     SD 
mental  health,  and/or  social  services  that  my  students  may  need. 


26. 1  have  developed  positive  relationships  with  health,  mental 
health,  and/or  social  service  agency  personnel. 


SD 


27. 1  share  information  about  agencies  and  the  services  available  with    SD 
my  students'  parents. 


28. 1  work  toward  accomplishing  common  goals  of  mutual 
concern  with  community  agency  professionals. 


SD 
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A  SA 

A  SA 

A  SA 

A  SA 

A  SA 


Comments: 


Return  to:      Karen  Castor  Dentel 

1377  Suffolk  Rd.,  Winter  Park,  FL  J2789 
or  Fax  to:       (407)  834-8936 


Any  Questions,  Call:    (407)  622-1548 


E-mail-  orangeandblue@niindspring.coni 


APPENDIX  H 

LETTER  TO  EXPERTS  IN  FIELDS  OF  COLLABORATION  AND 

INTEGRATED  SERVICES  TO  VALIDATE  COLLABORATION  SECTION 

OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1377  Suffolk  Rd. 
Winter  Park,  FL  32789 
.2000 


Sidney  L.  Gardner 

Director 

Center  for  Collaboration  for  Children 

800  N.  State  College 

California  State  University,  Fullerton 

Fullerton,  CA  92834-9480 

Dr.  Gardner, 

I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida  working  on  a  dissertation 
about  elementary  teachers'  collaboration  with  community  agency  workers  in  full-service 
schools.  A  three-part  questionnaire  will  be  used  to  collect  the  necessary  data.  To  validate 
one  of  the  sections,  I  need  to  ensure  that  the  statements  are  comprehensive  of  the  domains 
of  collaboration  in  a  full-service  school,  and  that  the  wording  of  each  statement  is  clear 
and  unambiguous. 

Because  of  your  experience  with  collaboration  and  integrated  services,  I  am 
enlisting  your  support  to  review  the  section  on  teachers'  collaboration  and  to  offer  your 
opinion  on  its  comprehensiveness  and  wording.  Please  mail  or  fax  your  comments  and 

suggestions  for  improvement  to  me  by .  Your  assistance  in  this  endeavor  is 

greatly  appreciated. 

Thank  you, 


Karen  Castor  Dentel 
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APPENDIX  I 

PANEL  OF  EXPERTS  IN  COLLABORATION  AND/OR  INTEGRATED  SERVICES 

WHO  VALIDATED  COLLABORATION  SECTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Edward  H.  Tetelman 

Office  of  Legal  and  Regulatory  Affairs 

New  Jersey  Department  of 

Human  Services 

P.O.  Box  700 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 

(609)292-1617 


Martin  J.  Blank 

Senior  Associate 

Institute  for  Educational  Leadership 

1001  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW 

Suite  310 

Washington,  DC  20036 

(202) 822-8405 


Sidney  L.  Gardner 

Director 

Center  for  Collaboration  for  Children 

800  N.  State  College 

California  State  University.  Fullerton 

Fullerton,  CA  92834-9480 

(714)278-2166 


Carol  Calfee 

Coordinator  of  Integrated  Services 

Santa  Rosa  County  District  Schools 

Berryhill  Complex 

305  Berryhill  Road 

Milton,  FL  32570 

(850)  983-5054 


Michael  Kirst 

Professor 

Meredith  Honig 

Healthy  Start 

School  of  Education 

Education  121 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  California  94305-3096 

(650)723-4412 


David  Chamberlin 
School  Social  Worker 
Sulphur  Springs  Elementary 
Hillsborough  County  Schools 
8412  North  13'"  Street 
Tampa,  FL  33604 
(813)975-7305 
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APPENDIX  J 

POSTCARDS  SENT  PRIOR  TO  AND  AFTER 

INITIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  MAILING 

September  2000 

In  a  few  days,  you  will  receive  a  questionnaire  regarding  your  work 
environment  and  your  experience  collaborating  with  community  agency 
workers  at  your  school.  Your  responses  are  most  important  as 
teachers'  perspectives  are  the  foundation  of  this  study. 

The  questionnaire  will  take  about  10-15  minutes  to  complete. 
I  appreciate  your  completing  the  questionnaire  and  mailing  it  to 
me  in  the  enclosed  stamped  return-addressed  envelope. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Karen  Castor  Dentel 
Doctoral  Student 
University  of  Florida 

♦****♦***♦**»*************♦♦***»*******•************♦♦**********' 

September  2000 

A  few  days  ago,  you  should  have  received  a  questionnaire  regarding  your  work 
environment  and  your  experience  collaborating  with  community  agency 
workers  at  your  school.  If  you  have  already  returned  the  questionnaire, 
please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  valuable  perspectives. 

If  you  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  do  so,  may  I  ask  for  a  few  moments  of  your 
time  to  complete  and  return  the  questionnaire  by  mail.  If  you  need  a  new 
questionnaire,  please  call  (407)  622- 1 548  or  email  me 
at  orangeandbluefajmindspring.com  and  a  new  one  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Karen  Castor  Dentel 
Doctoral  Student 
University  of  Florida 
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APPENDIX  K 
INITIAL  COVER  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS 


,™UNIVERSrrYOF 


W  FLORIDA 


College  of  Education  PO  Box  117049 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership  Gainesville,  FL  32611-7049 

Policy  and  Foundations  (352)  392-2391  Fax  (352)  392-0038 

Dear  Teacher: 

I  am  a  doctoral  candidate  ia  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  am 
conducting  a  research  study  for  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  full-service  schools.  The 
purpose  of  my  study  is  to  understand  factors  that  contribute  to  greater  teacher 
collaboration  with  community  agency  workers  to  ensure  their  students'  basic  needs  are 
met. 

You  have  been  randomly  selected  to  participate.  Your  participation  in  this  study  is 
completely  voluntary  and  no  benefit  or  risk  is  involved.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any 
question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  While  a  number  on  the  survey  form  will  help  track 
returns  for  a  second  mailing,  be  assured  that  your  privacy  wUl  be  maintained.  Once  a 
snrvey  is  returned,  its  number  will  be  erased  from  a  master  list,  with  no  further  way  to 
match  names  to  numbers.  Only  remaining  numbers  and  corresponding  names  wUl  receive 
a  second  survey  to  complete.  Your  identity  wUl  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent 
provided  by  law  and  will  not  be  revealed  to  the  school,  the  district  or  the  public.  Results 
will  be  shared  with  my  supervisory  committee  and  will  be  contained  in  my  dissertation. 

I  need  your  assistance  since  teachers'  perspectives  are  the  foundation  of  this  study.  The 
questionnaire  is  composed  of  two  frontpages.  You  will  need  10-15  minutes  to  complete 
the  form.  Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  in  the  envelope  provided  by 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  study,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  (407)  622-1548  or  at 
orangeandblue(gmindspring.com,  or  my  faculty  supervisor.  Dr.  Linda  Behar-Horenstein, 
at  (352)  392-2391,  ext.  269.  Ifyou  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a 
participant  in  this  research  project,  please  contact  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board  at  (352)  392-0433  or  IRB2(@ufl.edu. 

I  appreciate  your  participation.  Hopefully,  your  feedback  wiU  help  to  determine  the 
various  factors  that  improve  the  success  of  full-service  schools  for  children. 

Sincerely, 

Karen  Castor  Dentel  .  Linda  Behar-Horenstein,  Ph.D. 

Doctoral  Student  Faculty  Supervisor 

.      APPROVED  BY 
University  of  Flonda 
Institutional  Review  Board  (IHB  02] 

Protocol*  -■'''^Vfjif'r  y^t 
.    .    ._      For  Use  Through  ff  c:  0  ^  -   1 


APPENDIX  L 
FOLLOW-UP  COVER  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

FLORIDA 


College  of  Education  PO  Box  117049 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership  Gainesville,  FL  32611-7049 

PoUcy  and  Foundations  (352)  392-2391  Fax  (352)  392-0038 

Dear  Teacher: 

You  should  have  recently  received  a  questicimaire  in  the  mail  and  a  letter  requesting  your 
participation  in  a  study  on  teachers  in  full-service  schools.  If  you  filled  out  the  previous 
questionnaire  and  returned  it,  accept  my  thanks  for  your  contribution,  and  please 
disregard  this  second  mailing.  If  you  did  not  complete  and  return  the  questioimaire,  a 
second  questionnaire  is  enclosed.  I  need  your  assistance  since  teachers'  perspectives  are 
the  foimdation  of  this  study.  YouwillneedonlylO-15  minutes  to  complete  the  fonn. 
Please  return  your  completed  questionnaire  in  the  stamped  envelope  provided  by 
,  2000. 

You  have  been  randomly  selected  to  participate.  Your  participation  in  this  study  is 
completely  voluntary  and  no  benefit  or  risk  is  involved.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any 
question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  While  a  number  on  the  survey  form  will  help  brack 
returns  for  a  second  mailing,  be  assured  that  your  privacy  will  be  maintained.  Once  a 
survey  is  returned,  its  number  will  be  erased  firom  a  master  list,  with  no  fiuther  way  to 
match  names  to  numbers.  Only  remaining  numbers  and  corresponding  names  will  receive 
a  second  survey  to  complete.  Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent 
provided  by  law  and  wiU  not  be  revealed  to  the  school,  the  district  or  the  pubUc.  Results 
will  be  shared  with  my  supervisory  committee  and  will  be  contained  in  my  dissertation. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  study,  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  (407)  622-1 548  or  at 
orangeandblue(gmindspring.com,  or  my  faculty  supervisor,  Dr.  Linda  Behar-Horenstein, 
at  (352)  392-2391,  ext.  269.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a 
participant  in  this  research  project,  please  contact  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board  at  (352)  392-043  3  or  rRB2@ufl.edu. 

I  appreciate  your  participation.  Hopefully,  your  feedback  will  help  to  determine  the 
various  factors  that  improve  the  success  of  full-service  schools  for  children. 

Sincerely, 

Karen  Castor  Dental  ■  Linda  S.  Behar-Horenstein,  Ph.D. 

Doctoral  Student  Faculty  Supervisor 


APPROVED  BY 

Universe/ of  Florida 

institutional  Review  Board  II RB  02). 
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APPENDIX  M 

FREQUENCY  SCORES  FOR  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS  #14-28  BY  TEACHERS 

(«  =  1 1 8)  WORKING  IN  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CULTURES 


Strongly 

Strong 

,iy 

Item# 

Disag: 

ree 

Disagr 

ee 

Neutral 

Agree 

Agree 

O" 

C^ 

O 

C 

O 

C 

O 

C 

O 

c 

14. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

19 

10 

50 

32 

15. 

0 

0 

3 

2 

9 

12 

42 

21 

18 

11 

16. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

15 

9 

40 

25 

13 

8 

17. 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

7 

35 

21 

29 

13 

18.' 

2 

3 

23 

20 

19 

10 

22 

9 

6 

3 

19. 

2 

3 

22 

16 

12 

14 

32 

9 

5 

4 

20. 

1 

0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

40 

28 

23 

9 

21. 

0 

1 

15 

8 

3 

10 

42 

26 

12 

1 

22. 

10 

14 

36 

20 

3 

6 

12 

5 

1 

1 

23. 

10 

3 

21 

15 

8 

8 

28 

17 

4 

3 

24. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

46 

34 

21 

7 

25.'' 

3 

3 

12 

18 

6 

7 

38 

17 

12 

1 

26. 

2 

3 

5 

7 

17 

16 

38 

15 

10 

5 

27.= 

1 

1 

9 

8 

15 

9 

37 

24 

10 

3 

28. 

1 

I 

8 

4 

18 

12 

36 

24 

9 

3 

"Represents  the  number  of  respondents  from  the  open  culture  (n  =  72)  that  selected  this 

response  per  questionnaire  item.  Scores  for  open  culture  are  in  bold  type  to  visually 

differentiate  scores  from  closed  culture  in  regular  type. 

•■Represents  the  number  of  respondents  from  the  closed  culture  {«  =  46)  that  selected  this 

response  per  questionnaire  item. 

'One  teacher  working  in  the  closed  culture  did  not  respond  to  this  item. 

"'One  teacher  working  in  the  open  culture  did  not  respond  to  this  item. 

'One  teacher  working  in  the  closed  culture  did  not  respond  to  this  item. 
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I  certify  that  1  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it  conforms  to 
acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


Linda  S.  Behar-Horenstein,  Chair 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Leadership.  Policy,  and  Foundations 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it  conforms  to 
acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


R.  Craig  Wood 
Professor  of  Educational  Leadership,  Policy 
and  Foundations 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it  conforms  to 
acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


■fyyr^\ 


Ellen  S.  Amatea 

Professor  of  Counselor  Education 


I  certify  that  I  have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my  opinion  it  conforms  to 
acceptable  standards  of  scholarly  presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


M.  David  Miller 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 


This  dissertation  was  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  College  of 
Education  and  to  the  Graduate  School  and  was  accepted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy . 


August  2001 

Dean,  College  of  Educaticfi^ 


Dean,  Graduate  School 
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